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PIA EXERCITIA AND LITURGY 


MONG 
the new directives which the Instruction of September 3, 1958, con- 
tains on the Church’s worship, certainly not the least important is 
that in which the concept of liturgy is newly set forth, in contradis- 
tinction to pia exercitia. 

As “liturgical actions” those only are designated “which by insti- 
tution of Jesus Christ or the Church and in their name are performed 
according to the liturgical books approved by the Holy See by 
persons lawfully deputed for this function, in order to give due 
worship to God and the saints and the blessed” (no. 1). All other 
sacred actions, whether they take place in church or outside of 
church, whether they be in the presence of a priest and under his 
direction or not, are called pia exercitia. 

That which is new in this designation becomes clear whea we 
compare it with canon 1256 of the Code of Canon Law. Here too 
the concept of the liturgy is described (although the phrase cultus 
publicus is used) and the same terms are used; but the restriction 
contained in the words, “according to the liturgical books approved 
by the Holy See” is lacking in the Code. 

If we now compare the new definition of the liturgy with that of 
the Code, an important conclusion, undoubtedly intended, results. 
Roman legislation now wishes to reserve exclusively to itself only 
that area of public worship which is regulated in the standard liturgi- 
cal books: Missal, Breviary, Pontifical, etc. 

For in the Code, in canon 1257 which follows immediately on the 
one mentioned above, we read that it is the right solely of the Apos- 
tolic See to order the liturgy. Hence logically we would have had to 
expect that Roman legislation intended to govern everything that we 
in the individual countries of Christendom have hitherto cultivated 
and called liturgy, including all vernacular services and the whole 
field of liturgical renewal and pastoral endeavor. This, however, is 
expressly denied by the Instruction. 

In other words, alongside the “liturgical actions” which are gov- 
erned by Rome, there is also a further field of public worship apart 
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from Roman legislation which comes under the jurisdiction of the 
bishop, and is called pia exercitia. 

This corresponds to the meaning of canon 1259, which states that 
prayers and pietatis exercitia should not be permitted in churches 
and oratories without the approval and express permission of the 
local Ordinary. 

Distinction therefore must be made between two strata in our 
worship : that which is according to papal law, the innnermost sanc- 
tum, and that which is according to episcopal law, which is its 
further expansion. 

The matter is of no small importance. A development thereby 
reaches its conclusion which has been going on since the Council of 
Trent. Even before that time, the principle of the Roman liturgy 
applied. No one thought of departing from the Roman books, which 
had been adopted in the North since the eighth century. But since 
these books contained the order of worship only in broad outline, 
the more detailed execution of the forms contained therein was left 
to the discretion of the individual bishop, or, in the case of more 
important matters, to the provincial synod—a modus operandi 
which had existed from the earliest days of the Church.'. 

This explains why, at the close of the Middle Ages, the liturgical 
books showed great diversity, especially in respect to those parts of 
the Mass (apart from the Canon) which were prayed silently: 
prayers at the foot of the altar, at the offertory and Communion. 
These varied not only from country to country, but often from 
church to church. 

There was certainly much room for abuse to creep in under these 
circumstances. For this reason, after the crisis of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, the first attempts at reform came, as was to be expected, from 
individual provincial synods : e.g. Cologne in 1536, Mainz in 1549, 
etc. But these attempts did not achieve their goal. 

At the council of Trent, reform of the Church’s worship formed 
an important object of consideration, although primarily in the sense 


that flagrant abuses should be checked. But even in this respect, the 
+ Cf. the statement of principle by the great champion of the Roman liturgy 
in France, D. Bouix, Tractatus de iure liturgico, (Arras: 1860), 148: “Hoc 


ipso enim quod Sedes Apostolica leges de hac re non tulerit aut non nisi partes 
aliquas liturgiae decretis suis determinaverit, cetera reliquit episcopis.” 
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Council did no more than issue some general recommendations. The 
burden of real reform was left to the Pope. 

And it was from the Pope that there came decisive action. Two 
years after prescribing the Roman Breviary for the whole Church, 
Pius V in 1570 promulgated the Roman Missal as the uniform Missal 
for the whole of Latin Christianity. 

Nevertheless there still remained a broad area within the legis- 
lative powers of the bishops and religious superiors. Particularly 
was this the case with the Ritual. Even the Roman Ritual of 1614 
was not intended to replace extant diocesan rituals.2 The more de- 
tailed regulation of the calendar of feasts was left to them also. Urban 
VIII’s reform of 1642, in recommending what days should be ob- 
served, included a warning to the bishops that they should refrain in 
the interest of unity (studeant abstinere) * from introducing new 
feast days, but their right to do so remained recognized. The feast of 
the Sacred Heart was first instituted by the Bishop of Rennes in 1670 
for the congregation of St. John Eudes. 

Only gradually did the norm develop, that diocesan propers and 
rituals had to be approved by Rome. The final result is to be found 
in the Code of 1918: “It is solely the right of the Apostolic See to 
order the sacred liturgy and to approve liturgical books.” This is a 
right which, obviously, was always contained in the primacy ; and it 
was set down in the Code chiefly for the purpose of formulating a 
basic principle. 

In the nineteenth century, which saw the dawn of world travel, 
only the advantages of such central legislation were experienced. 
Intezest centered on maintaining good order, the need of which 
became more apparent with the growth of the Church and the 
increasing dangers which beset her. 

But this outlook accorded also with the understanding of the 
liturgy prevalent at the time. The liturgy was simply something to be 
carried out according to strict laws, and the more definite the law, the 
better. Only by way of exception were pastoral motives considered. 

Even at the outset of the liturgical movement, there was little 
change. Against a background of popular piety and usages there 

*M. Noirot, “Liturgique (droit)”: Dict. de Droit Canonique VI (1955), 


549. 
* Decreta authentica S. Rituum Congregationis I (Rome: 1898), 173, n. 812. 
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appeared the Roman liturgy as the unsurpassable idea. Hence Abbot 
Guéranger’s bitter fight in France against all usages which were not 
purely Roman. Anything not in accord with this Roman ideal was 
dismissed as “unliturgical.” 

The liturgical movement however developed into a strong force 
only when, to quote Guardini, “the Church came to life in the souls 
of the faithful.” In other words, when there was an awakened con- 
sciousness that the liturgy is nothing less than the divine worship of 
the Church — and that this Church is the community of the faithful 
and is realized also in the hic et nunc assembled congregation under 
legitimate hierarchial leadership. 

At the same time, it became clear that the legitimate praying of 
this legitimately assembled community — even if it is not per- 
formed in the language of the Roman universal liturgy — can still, 
theologically considered, claim title to the dignity of liturgy, because 
it is the worship of the Church, the worship of the Mystical Body of 
Christ.* 

With this realization, a concept of liturgy came to life which cor- 
responded to that of liturgical history and by which alone the history 
of the ancient liturgy can be studied and understood. This historical 
study of the liturgy can only pursue the local forms and regulations 
of, for instance, Rome, Hippo, Thmuis, Antioch, Cluny, etc. The 
reason for this is obvious: there were only the local ordinances. 
Indeed, there never existed a book authoritatively prescribed by 
Rome for the whole Church until Pius V in 1568-1570. 

Thus there was no reason to distinguish in living worship between 
liturgical and unliturgical, between liturgical and para-liturgical, or 
between liturgical and public popular devotions. Even today in the 
Orient such a distinction is unknown; there aren’t even church 
hymns which aren’t at the same time liturgical hymns. 

It is no secret that while the stricter papal area of the liturgy was 
highly cultivated since 1570, the outer area became the scene of 
many and diverse forms, not all of them especially desirable. To this 
area the modern pastoral liturgical movement turned its attention 

* It would be a misunderstanding if one were to assert that the term Mystical 
Body of Christ can be applied only to the universal Church. If that were true, 


St. Paul could not have writter to the Corinthians, “You are the Body of 
Christ” (1 Cor. 12:27). 
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and attempted to remedy and restore what had been lacking, indeed, 
to “create liturgy” and to re-emphasize those basic principles in 
ecclesial devotions which were in play at the birth of Vespers or 
Compline. Hence the growing consciousness that diocesan song and 
prayer books — in those countries where they exist —- are liturgical 
books of episcopal law, intended precisely for the people, to regulate 
their worship and participation. 

The name “liturgy” is rot the decisive issue in question. It is a 
word which was used in Christian antiquity in the Greek Orient, and 
which today in the Byzantine liturgy is used synonymously for 
“Mass.” It is rarely found in the Latin Fathers. In referring to the 
Church’s worship, the Latins use other designations. Ambrose, for 
instance, writes on the Mysteries, and lectures on the Sacraments 
(the word “sacrament,” of course, had a much broader meaning then 
than now: it was used for all the sacred actions of the Church). The 
books which contained the parts for the priest were called Sacra- 
mentaries. Medieval authors wrote on Church Offices or Divine 
Offices. 

It was the humanists who first brought back the Greek word lei- 
turgia, beginning with Jacob Pamelius’ Liturgica Latina in 1571. 
After this it became quite frequent ; Roman legislation adopted the 
word consistently only with the Code of Canon Law. 

Our problem therefore does not depend on a word. What is im- 
portant is that we see the worship which we conduct with our faithful 
as a living whole. We should avoid the attitude that only that which 
is prescribed by Rome is worth having and that everything else is but 
chaff which the wind may blow away and which therefore isn’t worth 
our serious pastoral attention. Rather in both strata of public wor- 
ship the same Spirit must be at work, if in a different manner.® 

We should be grateful that Church law has now distinguished 
more clearly between these two strata, namely the ecclesial worship 
of papal law, and the ecclesial worship of episcopal law which re- 
mains under the jurisdiction of the bishops. 

This last mentioned includes all forms of public worship which 
now come under the heading pia exercitia.* To this worship of epis- 

* Cf. Mediator Dei, nos. 175 ff. 


* It should be noted here that this concept can still include exercises of piety 
which are not ecclesial worship because they are private in character and are 
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copal law belong those forms of non-eucharistic cult, such as after- 
noon and evening devotions which have been developing continu- 
ously ever since the services originally intended for those purposes, 
namely Matins (Laudes) and Vespers, became incomprehensible 
to the people. The singing of hymns at low Mass also belongs here. 

According to the terminology now clearly established by the 
Church, we can no longer call these forms “liturgy,” but together 
with the liturgy they constitute our “worship,” a comprehensive term 
which, like the German Gottesdienst or the Dutch eredienst, em- 
braces the entire public divine service of the Church. In such an 
expression, the unity of the Church’s cult once again becomes clear. 
A two-fold phase lies only in the perspective of legislative ruling. In 
this perspective, the directives of papal law are obviously accorded 
the higher rank; but it does not follow that the same difference in 
rank also exists when matters are viewed according to the perspec- 
tive of religious value. 

If, in other words, instead of concentrating on canonical legisla- 
tion we consider primarily the worship which the Church not only 
regulates but celebrates, we will of course discover differences in 
rank, but these will be determined above all by the glory that is in 
each case given to God. 

In the first place will be those actions in which Christ the Lord 
is Himself active, in other words, which are essentially sacramental 
in character; and of course among these, the Eucharist holds pride 
of place. 

Next, a higher rank will have to be assigned to those actions in 
which the concept of worshiping “Church” is most adequately real- 
ized. Ceteris paribus, this will be most fully the case when the pope 
or the bishop conducts the service, and a notable part of his flock is 
assembled, for instance, at a eucharistic congress. Further, when the 
service is conducted, in word and rite, in conformity with the de- 
mands of sound liturgical style, and thereby is more conducive to 
leading the assembled people into the sight of God with proper senti- 
ments of faith, hope and charity, enabling them more readily to wor- 
simply devotions on the part of the individual at his private prayers or even 
in common where the hierarchial leadership is wanting. It would, however, be 


an untenable simplification to maintain that everything which is not liturgy of 
papal law is simply private prayer. 
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ship Him in spirit and truth. Again, when through greater and mean- 
ingful solemnity — of ceremonial, music, etc. — the grandeur of the 
Church, both earthly and celestial, is mirrored. Finally, when unity 
with the whole Church is more clearly expressed: e.g., through the 
use of the same texts in the same Latin language, more especially if 
there is a formal deputation by the Church Universal, which can 
imprint what seems the private praying of the breviary with the 
enobling seal of the liturgy.’ Josef A. Jungmann, S.J. 


THE COMMENTATOR 
AT MASS 


OTH IN America and in England there have 
been, for quite a long time, priests who have had the idea of giving a 
“commentary” during the celebration of Mass by some other priest. 
Originally the purpose of this was purely catechetical —to give in- 
formation, to instruct about the Mass, to dispel the mystification of 
those many who have only general notions of what it is all about. 

In time this led to an abuse ; the commentator said so many things, 
describing everything in such meticulous detail, that the people were 
just overwhelmed with words and prevented from praying at all. 
They were, in fact, being given an illustrated lecture on the Mass, 
the illustrations being provided not by a series of slides or a film, but 
by a “live” performance of the subject matter of the lecture. 

In time the idea of “leading the people in prayer” was combined 

™The concept of prayer nomine ecclesiae (in the name of the Church) is 
certainly deserving of a thorough theological and historical investigation. It 
seems to have had its origin with recluses and hermits who in their lonely 
praying of the office sought thereby to explain how the forms of the Church’s 
public prayer (its dialogue, etc.) still made sense if used by an individual. 
Such certainly is the scope, e.g., of Peter Damian’s booklet, Dominus vobiscum 
(P.L. 145, 231 ff). But if this idea is carred over to ecclesial worship, the 
impression is conveyed that the faithful are merely attaching themselves to 
the celebrating priest as it were from without. How different from this is the 


thought of Mediator Dei which describes the liturgy as the cult of the Mystical 
Body, of Head and members! 
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with the original idea of “commentating.” The people were invited 
to say the “I confess,” “I believe,” “Our Father,” “Lamb of God,” 
and other bits they knew by heart. Then booklets or cards were is- 
sued with the text of other prayers until this, too, became an abuse; 
the people were being made to say anything or almost everything in 
translation, and were as much overwhelmed by this spate of words 
as they had been formerly by a continuous “commentary.” Whereas 
formerly the priest at the altar just said Mass by himself while the 
people listened to a lecture, now he was still saying Mass by himself 
while the people said a kind of parallel Mass of their own in English. 
There was no connection between altar and nave except that of 
simultaneity. 

These errors by extremes, one way and the other, were also per- 
petrated in various countries in Europe — but that was years ago. 
The liturgically advanced countries outgrew that stage before we of 
America and England had even begun to enter it. Fortunately we are 
fast outgrowing it too, but we still have a good deal to learn from 
the continentals for the simple reason that their experience is so 
much longer. It may be useful to examine their ideas and practices 
about what the commentator should do. 

First of all, let us agree that the word “commentator” is somewhat 
unfortunate — for it has become clear that the one thing he ought 
not to do is to “commentate” in the ordinary sense of that word. But 
it has been applied to the functionary in question for so long, ever 
since the early days when it was thought that his business was really 
to commentate, that a change of nomenclature now is going ty be 
very difficult. The word has even got into the most authoritat’ ¢ of 
documents, the Instruction by the $.C.R. of September 1958. It is 
probably impossible to drive the word out of currency, so we may 
as well stick to it, inept though it be. 

Now what do the continentals think the commentator should do? 
He is there, not to destroy community prayer, but to foster it. What 
he does should fit into the liturgy, neither overlaying and obscuring 
it, nor dislocating it. His job is not to call attention to himself and 
what he says, but to the celebrant and what the celebrant says. He is 
not a lecturer giving information, nor a translator doubling up in the 
vernacular what the celebrant says in Latin, but a link between 
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priest and people. He is not a preacher engaged in moralizing, nor a 
reporter concerned with describing, but a sort of precursor whose 
aim is to lead his hearers to the priest as St. John the Baptist led his 
disciples to Christ. He must efface himself as much as may be con- 
sistent with getting his job done. 

His activities are best summed up in the words of the French 
bishops as “brief interventions designed to rally the people’s atten- 
tion, to suggest some interior disposition, to make known the mean- 
ing of some prayer or action which is imminent, or to orientate the 
minds of the faithful before the reading of some scriptural text.” 4 

Examples of this type of thing already exist within the liturgy ; the 
simple words Oremus, Orate fratres, Sursum corda, Flectamus genua 
are all of this nature, as well as longer phrases like “Praeceptis salu- 
taribus moniti . . .” and the “invitations” which precede the sol- 
emn prayers on Good Friday. 

The use of a commentator is thus based on liturgical tradition ; 
the French bishops state that interventions of this kind have a re- 
newed importance in these days “when many Christians are dis- 
covering the atmosphere of living and unanimous prayer which 
ought to be that of every liturgical assembly; announcements that 
are well made are a powerful help in the creation of such a spirit 
because, by their aid, the rite becomes full of meaning.” 

In subsequent paragraphs of their Directory the French bishops 
explain what qualities the interventions must have if they are to 
achieve their purpose. The must be 

sober, varied, few in number, and 
of a simple and religious style. Anything haphazard or lacking in dig- 
nity must be avoided. Hence the announcements must be written out 
beforehand, and stereotyped formulae must not be repeated frequently. 
Moreover the words of the commentator must never be superimposed 
on the public prayers of the priest. If he is to let the people know the 
meaning of a prayer, he will limit himself to giving them the gist of it 
in the form of an invitation which will be inserted between the Oremus 
and the prayer itself.? 

* Directoire pour la Pastorale de la Messe, no. 85 (Bonne Presse, Edi- 
tions Fleurus). 

* Op. cit., nos. 86-90, passim. It is generally acknowledged that the direc- 
tives for the commentator in the Instruction (no. 96) are adapted from this 


—_ issued by the French hierarchy; even the wording is in part iden- 
tical. 
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Similar provisions are found in the Mass Directory issued by 
Cardinal van Roey of Malines : 

The purpose of the commentary is not 
so much to explain what goes on at the altar as to induce the people to 
unite themselves with the celebrant. . . . The commentary must fulfil 
the following conditions: a) It must be short, and prepared before- 
hand. . . . b) It must never cover the voice of the celebrant when he 
is saying the strictly sacerdotal prayers: collect, preface, postcom- 
munion. For these the procedure will be that the celebrant, having said 
or sung Oremus, is to pause. The commentator then reads the invitation 
to the prayer. The celebrant, after a further silent pause, reads or sings 
the liturgical text of the prayer. The people repiy: Amen.® 


He then gives examples of the way to treat a collect and a preface. 

Cardinal Lercaro of Bologna has also issued a Directory ;* more 
recently the Archbishop of Barcelona in Spain, and the whole hier- 
archy of the Argentine have followed suit, and all of them provide 
for a commentator. In this they, together with the French and Bel- 
gians, are but treading in the footsteps of the Germans and Austrians 
who seem to have been the first in this field. And now we have the 
most authoritative guidance and approval in no. 96 of the Instruc- 
tion from Rome which says: 

The explanations and announcements 
given by the commentator must be prepared in writing beforehand; 
they must be few and sober, given at suitable times and in a moderate 
voice; they must never be superimposed on the sacerdotal prayers; in 
a word, they must be so arranged that they foster, rather than hinder, 
the piety of the faithful. 


In England someone raised a doubt about the legality of the priest 
making any pauses for insertion of announcements or invitations by 
the commentator, and his question was answered as follows by Fr. 
J. B. O’Connell, our most respected authority on liturgical law: 


While the Instruction does not make explicit provision in detail for 
pauses by the celebrant, it is obvious that the structure of the Mass and 
the task of the commentator do demand short pauses at certain points. 
E.g. 1) after the celebrant has said Oremus before the collect it is per- 


* Autour de l’Autel du Seigneur, Pp. 17-18. 


“Cf. WorsHip XXX (1955-56), 
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missible for him to pause for a moment while the commentator makes 
a very brief remark about the collect, which the priest then says aloud 
so as to be heard by all; 2) the same between the Oremus and the post- 
communion ; 3) it is natural and permissible for the celebrant to pause 
for a moment after the conclusion of the secret to allow the commentator 
to say a very short word about the preface, and again after the end of the 
Canon before beginning the prelude to Pater noster.® 


The objection really does seem rather absurd when one reflects that 
the gist of a collect, such as those examples published in WorsHIP 
during recent months, takes on the average about six seconds. 

When should the commentator intervene, and what precisely 
should he say? It is impossible to lay down any hard and fast rules 
for this; authority has laid down the principles, and it is for us to 
apply them with common sense. Opinions may legitimately differ 
with regard to details, but from the study of many continental ex- 
amples there emerges a general pattern which we may feel safe in 
following. Some give more and a few give less, but on the whole the 
books so far published for the guidance of commentators suggest 
that they intervene: 1) before the Mass begins, with some reference 
to the feast, season or dccasion; 2) after the Oremus of the collect; 
3) before the reading of the epistle if this needs any kind of introduc- 
tion ; 4) at the beginning of the offertory ; 5) at the secret, to indicate 
its content or purpose; 6) after the Amen of the secret, to introduce 
the preface; 7) at the end of the Canon, to rally attention for the 
“great Amen”; 8) after this Amen, to introduce the Pater; 9) after 
the Oremus of the postcommunion. 

In addition to these, which command a certain measure of agree- 
ment, not a few authors approve also of interjections before the 
introit, Kyrie, Gloria — in fact almost anywhere, but with the pro- 
viso that these “extras” should never occur all together at any one 
Mass; if two or three are chosen on one occasion, then two or three 
quite different points should be chosen for the next occasion ; and as 
time goes on the number of such “extras” should be steadily dimin- 
ished until they are all dropped out. They are regarded as temporary 
expedients to be used only with quite untrained congregations. 

It is clear that the Instruction forbids the commentator to read the 


® Clergy Review, May 1959, p. 304. 
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epistle and gospel at high Mass-— those readings pertain to the 
sacred ministers. At low Mass it is at least implied that the readings 
may be done by someone other than the commentator. But even if 
this be taken as the ideal, it is often more convenient that at low 
Mass the commentator should also do the Scripture readings, and 
nothing in the Instruction even suggests that this is forbidden or 
undesirable.® 

Finally it is worth emphasizing that the commentator may cer- 
tainly function at a high Mass. The complete prohibition of any 
vernacular singing at high Mass does not rule out all use of the 
vernacular spoken word. As Pére Roguet so pertinently remarks : 


A refusal to introduce into high Mass anything which helps to make it 
intelligible or to facilitate participation by the people would have a 
paradoxical result ; it would mean that the liturgical movement would be 
alienating from the high Mass all the most lively and active members of 
the Christian community.” 


The French bishops make the same point even more emphatically : 


It should be noted that if all attempts at pastoral liturgy at high Mass are 
to be forbidden in order to limit that function rigorously to a mere 
material fulfilment of its rubrics, then the high Mass will be much less 
attractive to the faithful as compared with other forms of Mass less 
strictly liturgical, for these latter will seem to them far more alive and 
suited to their needs.® 


In conclusion, let us hope that the employment of a commentator 
both at low Mass and at high Mass will become very general, for, as 
the Instruction itself tells us in no. 96: “The active participation of 
the faithful can be more easily procured, especially at holy Mass and 
some of the more complicated liturgical services, by making use of a 
commentator.” It is to promote this desirable end that the Liturgical 
Press intends, in due course, to collect together and publish with a 
few amplifications and practical hints, the series of “Commentaries” 
which have appeared serially in its pages during 1959. 

Clifford Howell, S.J. 

* Instruction, nos. 14c, 96e. 

* Invitatoires, A. M. Roguet, O.P. (Centre de Pastorale Liturgique, Neuilly- 


sur-Seine), p. 22. 
® Directoire sur la Pastorale de la Messe, no. 173. 
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TIMELY TRACT 


OPTIMISTIC THOUGHTS 


4 HE 1959 Liturgical 
Week was, for a first-timer like myself at least, a breathtaking experi- 
ence. Over eleven hundred priests have rarely been gathered in one 
place for any event in the history of the American Church. Their 
presence and that of an equal number of laity and hundreds of semi- 
narians and nuns was certainly proof that the liturgical movement is 
a vital and popular thing. 

One had merely to walk about the campus of Notre Dame late on 
the hot summer evenings and see the hundreds of little groups 
engaged in eager but informal sessions, to realize that a considerable 
amount of intense and enthusiastic thinking was going on. As was 
remarked in one of the talks, the founders of the Liturgical Week 
could not in their wildest dreams twenty years ago have expected 
such success. 

Much was said during the course of the Week about the obstacles 
which the liturgical movement in this country must still face. The 
mere issuing of a Roman Instruction does not overnight turn us into 
a people skilled in the techniques and matured in the spirit of com- 
munity prayer. As one who said some of these perhaps pessimistic 
things, I certainly feel that we must not succumb to the temptation 
of thinking that now we have all the answers and need only apply 
them as more and more people hop on what has become the Popes’ 
bandwagon. 

On the other hand, there are certain elements on the American 
scene which have been rarely adverted to and yet which, I would 
think, provide the liturgical movement with, if not encouragement, 
at least visions of new opportunities. 

The first element is what I would call the openness of the Ameri- 
can clergy to new ideas, especially when they are papal in origin. 

Granted that the liturgical movement in this country is at least 
thirty years old, it is still true to say that many of the American 
clergy had never really heard about it or never really appreciated 
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that it was the mind of the Church. For all kinds of historical reasons 
which are too complex to examine here, the liturgical movement did 
not have the best possible press in its early years. 

However, progress in the last decade has been relatively rapid as 
more and more of the clergy became aware of what the movement 
really was and what it really was trying to achieve. A whole series of 
Roman interventions starting with the new Easter Vigil and culminat- 
ing in the September 1958 Instruction have caused the American 
clergyman to change his mind or at least to release a suspended judg- 
ment about the liturgical movement. Once he was convinced that the 
movement was a good thing he began to look for ways to apply it in 
practice. 

Hundreds of us at the Liturgical Week this summer were not ex- 
perts on the liturgy but merely parish priests trying to find a way to 
put the September Instruction into practice. Perhaps we were too 
eager for techniques and not enough interested in the theory behind 
the techniques. But the fact that Rome really wanted this active par- 
ticipation was the clinching argument for us. Our next step was to 
try to find out how. 

Even though by no means all of the American clergy are as yet 
convinced liturgists, the two percent of the clergy present at the 
Notre Dame gathering was a convincing proof that the inner circle 
of the liturgical movement has a large and sympathetic audience, an 
audience which seems likely to grow. If this audience can be supplied 
with enough information about the how and the what, plus a little 
bit of the theological why, the future looks bright indeed. 

For the publications of the liturgical apostolate (and especially 
WorsuiP ) this will be a major challenge. The audience is there, but 
reaching it may not be an altogether easy matter. The series of parish 
reports to appear in WoRSHIP during 1960 (replacing the not too 
lamented Timely Tracts) represents a good beginning. 

Another encouraging sign is the vast outpouring of booklets, some 
excellent, some less so, to assist in popular participation. A great 
number of presses seem to think that there is a large market for 
liturgical publications. 

I suspect that the time is not ripe for trying to bring some order 
out of the almost bewildering variety of cards, booklets, and missals 
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intended to promote community worship. There is still room for 
considerable experimentation before we can feel that we have hit on 
a method of participation which is, in the practical order, the best. 
But that a lot of people are willing to experiment, under the guidance 
of the bishops, is a most encouraging omen. 

Another promising factor is the American genius for organization 
which was displayed so well at the Liturgical Week. Over 3300 
people were housed, fed, instructed, stimulated and given a chance 
to worship, think and discuss in an intensive three days which, all 
things considered, ran with commendable smoothness. The planning 
and organization which had to go into such an enterprise is stag- 
gering ; and yet it was done for the most part by people who are very 
busy with all sorts of other things. 

The liturgical movement is a big and complex operation in our 
day. If the conferences are to be called, the articles prepared, the 
magazines edited, the books published, sermons written, discussion 
groups summoned, singing practices fitted into parish schedules, 
chanters and lectors instructed — if all these and multitudinous other 
prerequisites are to be accomplished with any kind of success, the 
American capacity to organize, coordinate and communicate is going 
to be taxed to the utmost; but it has been exercised in far less 
noble causes. 

Spontaneity is important, institutionalization is deadly. Neverthe- 
less, competent and efficient organization will have to keep pace 
with the growth of the movement. 

A companion element to the American flair for organization is our 
tendency to be able to compromise about accidental aspects of some- 
thing on which there is general agreement. Within the now broad 
confines of the liturgical movement there are all sorts of different 
kinds of people and different kinds of ideas. It is difficult to find an 
“official line” but it is equally difficult to find any warring factions 
which threaten to tear the movement asunder. 

I know nothing of the preparations which went into the program 
for the Liturgical Week, but I have a hunch that the final program 
might well have been just such a compromise, if not between factions, 
at least between differences of emphasis. Whether it be the back- 
ground of our pluralistic society or our pluralistic political parties, 
there seems to be a disinclination on the part of Americans to go 
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into schism. (Although when we do, as in 1860, we usually make 
a frightful mess of things.) 

The advantages of pluralism, to use the most approved of current 
phrases, is that it leaves room for dialogue. Within our pluralistic 
liturgical movement there is all kinds of dialogue ; and, at the present 
state of development when we know so few answers, this is of the 
utmost importance. We must therefore beware of falling victim to 
the temptation of thinking that there is just one way to promote the 
liturgy, just one way to explain the Mass, just one way to participate 
— and that way is the one we and our friends think is best. 

The three factors mentioned so far are all extrinsic to the nature 
of corporate worship. But there are a few social trends in our culture 
which might fit in closely with community prayer. 

We have in this country, as is no secret, a tradition of religious 
individualism ; Americans think for themselves and pray by them- 
selves. This religious individualism is but a manifestation of the 
individualist strain which runs through our whole society. Its strength 
is not to be underestimated. 

But there is another strain at work too; there exists in our culture 
a good healthy amount of what we might call for want of a better 
name “team spirit.” The word “team,” of course, has taken a beating 
in recent years. It has come to connote in the minds of many a kind 
of dull acquiescence in the decisions reached by the man-on-top 
whose conscience is satisfied by thinking of himself as a quarterback 
rather than a tyrant. For others the word has nuances of intermi- 
nable discussions and endless conferences resulting in reams of 
wastebasket-destined memos. 

Such understandings of the word, however, merely serve to indi- 
cate how badly it has been abused and distorted by the slogan 
makers. The correct American image of the team is represented 
neither by the leaderless group nor by the dictator masquerading as 
a democrat. The best sample I can think of what Americans mean by 
a team is a pro football defensive line. 

Brute strength is not enough on such a squad. The players must 
know hundreds of different defensive patterns to counter the varied 
attacks of the other teams. But more is required than mere knowl- 
edge of patterns and skill in executing them. In most of the present 
defensive systems there exist opportunities for changing patterns at 
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the last minute as an opposing team emerges from a huddle and even 
as the play begins. This calling and exchanging of “audible” signals 
requires that each member of the team be at the peak of concentra- 
tion and alertness. Only if every member of the squad is acting at a 
maximum of intelligent attention will the shifting and complex 
system function properly. 

I think that most Americans would agree that this is the way we 
think of teams — voluntary associations of intelligently cooperating 
human beings. According to this definition, it would seem to me that 
the Mass could quite accurately and with no irreverence be presented 
as “team worship.” This concept and the cultural patterns behind it 
might be of great use to the liturgical apostolate. 

It may well be that we have not nearly made clear enough the fact 
that community worship does not depersonalize the individual, but 
rather creates a situation in which he is able to pray at the peak of 
his spiritual resources and that his fellow Christians enable him to 
pray better than if he tried to pray by himself. 

Even though we are presumed to be a nation of independent indi- 
vidualists (or at least would like to be), we have also traditionally 
been a nation of joiners and a nation which has always associated 
joining and activity with its religion. It has not yet been made clear 
to us, however, that community worship is a supreme kind of joining 
and a supreme form of activity for which all the other activities 
which cluster around our churches are but pale imitations or weak 
preparations. It is a common image of our folklore to see pioneer 
families working together to construct churches soon after the fields 
are cleared and homes erected. The cooperative strain in our religious 
thinking is a strong one and one that deserves more emphasis than 
it has been receiving. 

It is not my intention to indulge in an orgy of patriotic sentiment ; 
nor do I intend to deny the many weaknesses of our culture. But if 
one wishes to be realistic one must avoid not only undue optimism 
but also undue pessimism. There are many aspects of American life 
which are totally foreign to the spirit of the liturgy, but there are at 
least a few which are close to it. 

A good educator strives to take his pupils from where they are to 
where he would like them to be. If the liturgical movement is as 
much an educational effort as was claimed at Notre Dame last sum- 
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mer, then it must certainly strive to understand where its pupils are. 
It would be most unwise not to look for those elements in American 
living which offer a good beginning for liturgical education. 

Andrew M. Greeley 


HOLY SCRIPTURE 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING 
TO ST. LUKE 


T. IGNATIUS of Antioch (d. 110) in 
his letter to the Christians at Ephesus (7, 2) describes Christ as the 
“one, only Physician . . . first subject to suffering and then inca- 
pable of it.” The Greek word for physician which he uses is the same 
one found in Luke’s gospel when Jesus quotes the proverb, “Physi- 
cian, heal thyself.” This is the designation by which St. Luke is 
known to the centuries, for St. Paul —— whose companion he was 
— took the pains to send greetings to Colossae from a number of 
people, including “Luke the well-loved physician” (Col. 4:14). That 
usage largely settles the question of the profession of the writer of the 
third gospel. 

Sixth century legend made an artist of him, but that may have 
been because an image of our Lady had made its westward passage 
from Jerusalem to Constantinople. The Empress Eudoxia had found 
it; clearly nothing less than an evangelist would do for an empress. 

If Luke was a doctor his style should show it, many have reasoned. 
(But is this really so? With Oliver Wendell Holmes and William 
Carlos Williams it is hard to tell.) The most serious attempt at 
internal criticism was made by a certain W. K. Hobart of Dublin in 
1882. His The Medical Language of St. Luke (it is largely in Greek) 
sifted all the evidence and concluded with an affirmative verdict. 
Carefully, term by term, Hobart built the case for a specialist’s 
vocabulary and delicacy of phrasing. Mary’s virgin motherhood, per- 
sons afflicted with various diseases, and the bloody sweat of Christ all 
come into the argument. 
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The Lukan prologue, brief as it is, is not unlike the opening words 
of Hippocrates “On Ancient Medicine.” The first century physician 
Pedanius Dioscurides, who was trained in Tarsus, greatly resembles 
Luke as he launches his Materia Medica: “Since many, not only 
among the ancients but also in recent times, have arranged dis- 
courses concerning the preparation and the efficacy and the testing 
of drugs, O excellent Areus, I shall attempt to show you that I have 
had for this subject an attitude which is neither vain nor unrea- 
sonable.” 

Yet the safest verdict as to the specifically medical character of 
Luke’s gospel is, “Not proven.” 


LUKE THE AUTHOR 
There is no reason whatever to doubt the ancient attribution of the 
third gospel to the learned companion of Paul, and very little to 
suppose that a different hand than Luke’s composed the Acts of the 
Apostles. He was probably a Gentile, but our best biblical evidence 
for that is the Pauline letter to the Colossians rather than Luke’s 
prose style in Greek. There (4:12ff.) Aristarchus, Mark, and Jesus 
the Just are described as “of the circumcision,” while Epaphras, 
Luke and Demas are seemingly not. 

The “brother who has won the praise of all the churches by his 
proclamation of the gospel,” a companion to Paul and the adminis- 
trator of his “lavish gift” to the Jerusalem church (2 Cor. 8:18), is 
more probably Luke than any other, but this is impossible to prove. 
Ancient prologues appended to this gospel in the late second century, 
and the historian Eusebius, make Luke native to Antioch in Syria. 

It is a much easier matter to establish the meticulousness of the 
third gospel, its special attention to the mercy of Christ, its use of 
Mark, and its citation of sources which were not accessible to either 
of the other two synoptic authors or John. The writer’s intention is 
specified from the outset of his gospel. He means to do research and 
to provide “proof” (better, “certainty”: asphdleia), which will 
strengthen the faith already professed by his reader Theophilus. He 
will be orderly about it though his meaning seems to be that he will 
respect the order of his sources. 

He will be faithful to the testimony of “eyewitnesses and ministers 
of the word.” The former are the sole authentic testifiers to the Lord’s 
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career (Acts 1:21f.); the latter are evidently those primitive Chris- 
tians who had it as their special task to spread the gospel orally. 

Who are the “many” who tried their hands at such written ac- 
counts before him? Doubtless those authors of Aramaic and Greek 
fragments of gospels whose widespread activity culminated in the 
canonical four of the New Testament collection. 

If St. Luke is a Greek writing for Greeks (and surely the address 
to the “noble Theophilus” is only a device to ensure the widest pos- 
sible circulation for his account), he has a keen ear for Septuagint- 
like writing when the occasion demands. That Greek rendition of the 
Hebrew Scriptures colors much of his writing. The possibilities here 
are two: either he comes upon narratives which have originated in 
Jewish-Christian circles of Jerusalem and Caesarea and incorporates 
them, unedited, or else he has a fine ear for archaic speech, and 
recasts his materials in “Bible language,” just as a modern man might 
do, long familiar with the phrases of the King James or Douay- 
Rheims version. 

Yet Luke is by no means a mere compiler, whatever the case. He 
can write well whenever he chooses: better Greek than any evange- 
list, in fact. He improves on Mark’s phrasing in those instances where 
he employs him (or uses some source common to both). He is 
generally faithful to Mark’s order, though at times he will either write 
at greater length than Mark or omit passages entirely (see, for ex- 
ample, Mark 6:45; 8:26, the stilling of the storm, Christ’s declara- 
tion on foods and defilement, the Syro-Phoenician interlude, the 
second miracle of the loaves, and the healing of the blind man by 
stages). When Luke finds a passage too Jewish for his readers’ taste 
he will simply omit the need to explain it by de-Hebraizing it. His 
treatment of the beatitudes and the material from the sermon on the 
mount, generally, is an example of this. 


LUKE’S UNIQUE CONTRIBUTION 


When we try to identify the most interesting section of Luke we must 
choose either the “infancy narratives,” which are unique to him and 
totally unlike Matthew in his treatment of the same period, or else 
his “Perean section.” The latter is that long portion extending from 
9:51 to 18:14, when Luke’s gospel is not oriented as to place and 
time in any identifiable way. The more than eight chapters are very 
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little related to the other accounts. Much of the richness that makes 
Luke to be Luke is found there: the parables of mercy, the miracles 
and other teaching of our Lord. 

Roughly, the Master is headed for Jerusalem during all that time 
(9:51; 13:22; 17:11), but we are told little chronology or topology. 
Luke’s source was evidently ordered exclusively according to events 
and teachings. He trusts it so completely that he seems to employ it 
just as he finds it. Yet the Holy Spirit could scarcely have inspired 
him to a selection better suited to our needs, for without this “mas- 
sive insertion” there would have been lost to the ages Christ’s stories 
of the Pharisee and the publican, the rich man and the beggar 
Lazarus, the prodigal son, and the good Samaritan. 

So many touches in Luke are proper to him that the mind falters 
at the prospect of a picture of Christ without his contribution. “Thou 
fool, this very night do they demand thy soul of thee” (12:20). “Or 
those eighteen men upon whom fell the tower of Siloam and killed 
them — think you that they of all the men that dwell in Jerusalem 
were the worst offenders?” (13:4). “Thou, my child, art always 
with me, and all things mine are thine; but it behoved us to make 
merry and to rejoice, because this thy brother was dead, and he hath 
come to life” (15:31f.). “Zacchaeus, make haste to come down, for 
today I must abide in thy house” (19:5). 

Despite His mercies in Luke, the Master is far from a mollycoddle 
savior. In the parable of the talents or pounds in its various tellings 
the other synoptics have the stern master counseling profitable 
investment with bankers after the dereliction by the servarts. Thrust- 
ing the delinquent subjects out into the night is the worst punishment 
reported. In Luke, however, Christ describes him as the perfect 
tyrant : “But as for these mine enemies who would not have me reign 
over them — bring them hither and slaughter them before me!” 
(19:27). God will never be vindictive as a bloody despot is vindic- 
tive — only just as God is just. Yet lest we foolish men fail to note 
that, we are given the picture of the enraged monarch which our 
poor imaginations so badly need. 


THE INFANCY NARRATIVE 


A great question in the authorship of Luke’s gospel concerns pre- 
cisely how much the first two chapters are the work of the evangelist : 
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did he search out all the data and compose them completely anew, 
did he come upon them in a written source and finding them authentic 
simply include them, or did he discover their substance in some 
document and rework them in a vocabulary that is demonstrably his 
own through the rest of the gospel? 

The question is an important one. Most of our knowledge of 
Mary’s response to the mystery that enveloped her and all of our 
knowledge of Christ’s birth and its antecedents are found there. 
Moreover, the three great pieces of New Testament poetry (there are 
many more, of course) are found in those chapters: the songs of 
Zachary, Mary and Simeon. It is no small matter to know whether 
Luke the Hellenic stylist is equally capable of works of genius in the 
quite different, Oriental mold. is he a superb Aramaist (Hebraist?) 
or merely a transmitter of these poems that have bitten deeply into 
our lives of prayer and art? 

René Laurentin, youthful scholar of the faculty of Angers, dis- 
cusses the question in his exhaustive study of Luke 1 and 2. He 
observes the archaic expressions which none can miss, noting in 
particular that although universal salvation is to be one of Luke’s 
great themes, in the first two chapters the spirit is completely nation- 
alistic; the messianic joy is for Israel only. Even the phrases, “to 
shine upon them that sit in darkness and shadow of death” (1:79) 
and “a light of revelation unto the gentiles” (2:32) do not outrun 
the spirit of Isaiah 40-55. Laurentin concludes that Luke has access 
to a Semitic document which originated in the theological circle of 
the fourth evangelist. 

Uncertain of this type of writing, he translates it into Greek with 
the aid of the Septuagint (Greek) Bible. Yet so skilled is he that he 
puts his own stamp on it in the transfer. As a result the John-Jesus 
relation of the infancy narrative becomes the basis of the structure 
of Luke’s succeeding chapter; the boy Christ in the temple fore- 
shadows Him in His public role as teacher; and Simeon’s prophecy, 
followed a dozen years later by the loss and anguish of the “three 
days” in Jerusalem at Passover time, both hint at the passion. 

Luke’s preoccupation with certain themes is ever-present, yet he 
employs his materials with a supreme delicacy. Thus, he is greatly 
concerned with Davidic sonship, with sonship of God, and with 
divine judgment, all in common with the fourth gospel. Quite dis- 
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tinctly on his own, Luke emphasizes poverty, praise of God, prayer, 
the outpouring of the Spirit, and the importance of Jerusalem. 

His latter interest is perhaps best illustrated by his employment of 
Mark in the composition of his post-resurrection narrative, which is 
marked by no violence to the facts of the second gospel, but an utter 
silence on appearances in Galilee (Mark 16:7; see Luke 24:8. Also 
John 21:1ff., which has no parallel in Luke). No, Jesus’ triumph 
must be complete in the city of the Great King. In Israel’s temple at 
the hour of sacrifice Luke opens his account. In the temple where the 
apostles returned from Olivet praising and blessing God continually, 
he closes it. 


CHRIST THE PROPHET 


Each of the evangelists portrays Christ from a particular viewpoint. 
If for Matthew He is primarily the new Moses and for Mark a man 
who acts with the authority of God, then for Luke Christ is above 
all else the prophet, that is to say the anointed spokesman and 
teacher. Moses was “powerful in his words and works,” said Stephen 
before the Council (Acts 7:22). In Luke’s gospel, “Jesus of Naz- 
areth . . . was a prophet mighty in work and word before God 
and all the people,” according to Cleophas and his fellow disciple at 
Emmaus (24:19). 

On four different occasions in Luke, Jesus is designated a prophet : 
by His own lips in the Nazareth synagogue after He has read from a 
scroll Isaiah describing His anointing by the Spirit to proclaim salva- 
tion to the poor (4:24); by the crowds at Naim after the widow’s 
son has been raised to life (7:16); by His own disciples, who quote 
others when Jesus challenges them as to His identity (9:19); and 
again by Himself, as He hastens to Jerusalem — where alone it is 
fitting that a prophet should perish (13:33). 

Especially, however, is Jesus the new Elias for St. Luke. This is a 
doubly interesting identification, for as Fr. Vaganay has pointed out 
in his important book La question synoptique, every time Mark 
identifies Elias with the Baptist, Luke takes pains to underscore 
Jesus as the prophet. An exception is Luke 1:17, where Gabriel 
describes Zachary’s son in terms of the “spirit and power of Elias,” 
but in Mark 1:6 (Math. 3:4) the Elias-like dress of John finds no 
parallel in Luke. When Jesus describes John as the Elias who is to 
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come in Matthew 11:12ff., Luke does not report it though he has 
ample opportunity (7:18-35; and see 16:16). After the trans- 
figuration, Luke makes the same omission of Christ’s identification 
of the Baptist with Elias (9:36—Math. 17:10-13—Mark 9:11ff.). 
The greatest of the prophets is just as prominent in his account, 
flanking Christ along with Moses. 

No, it suits Luke’s literary purpose better to have the Thesbite 
more perfectly fulfilled in Jesus than in John who is the last prophet 
but one. 

On the positive side, since silence is such a weak argument, there 
is Luke’s account of the widow’s son at Naim, which he alone among 
the synoptics gives (7:11-17). The parallel with Elias’ miraculous 
raising of the son of the widow of Sarepta is unmistakable (1 Kgs. 
17:8—24). At Nazareth Jesus had likened Himself to both Elias and 
Eliseus in order to make the point that a prophet is not accepted in 
his own country (Luke 4:25ff.). 

When the Master sets out for Jerusalem in Luke’s “Perean sec- 
tion,” He sets His face steadily for the time of His “taking up” 
(andlémpsis). That noun of Luke’s choice occurs nowhere else in 
the Greek Bible. It comes from the verb employed in 2 Kings 2:11 to 
describe Elias’ taking up in a chariot of fire. 

Nor do the resemblances end there. Father de la Potterie has 
scrutinized them all in a recent study of the prophetical anointing 
of Christ. There is the plea of James and John for fire to consume 
the Samaritan towns (9:54; see 1 Kgs. 18:37f., where Elias sees 
the bullocks consumed by his prayer). Our Lord corrected this 
intemperate zeal, but it is not long before Luke reports Him claim- 
ing to have come to cast fire on the earth (12:49), which He wills to 
be kindled. Again in this He resembles Elias, that prophet “like fire” 
whose “word burnt like a torch” (Sir. 48:3). 

When a man asks Jesus to take leave of his kin (Luke 9:62), the 
very question which Eliseus ploughing with his twelve yoke of oxen 
put to Elias (1 Kgs. 19:20), the Master responds even more sternly 
than the ancient prophet, saying that whoever looks back is not fit 
for the kingdom. 

All of these hints at fulfillment are clearly in the service of a great 
Lukan idea: the anointing of Jesus by the Spirit as prophet par 
excellence. For what is the peace preached by Jesus Christ, the word 
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sent by God to the children of Israel (Acts 10:36), if not the salva- 
tion preached to Sion by an anointed one whom the Spirit impels 
(Is. 61:1; see Acts 10:38) that God shall reign (Is. 52:7). 

This unction is with power, Luke insists (4:14) — power over 
the demons (4:36), over bodily ills (5:17), but most especially to 
proclaim the good news (4:22). All of this marked the “spirit and 
power of Elias”: miracles and a total fearlessness in proclaiming the 
divine word. The greatest hopes of the Jews since the days of wicked 
Achab were “this day” fulfilled in their ears (Luke 4:21) by the 
words of grace, that is prophetic charism, which proceeded from 
his mouth (4:22). 

“T will give you a mouth and wisdom,” said Jesus the great 
prophet (Luke 21:15). None could resist or gainsay this prophetic 
force, the “mouth of the prophet” of old. Luke takes care to tell us of 
Jesus’ own mouth more than once (4:22; 11:54; 22:71). In the 
“acceptable year of the Lord” the Lord’s Prophet will not be ac- 
cepted. When violence threatens Him, He passes through their 
midst (4:30). It is not yet the designated time (4:13). 

Throughout Luke’s gospel Jesus is seen as “passing” through 
Samaria, beyond the hospitality of Martha and Mary, out of Herod’s 
clutches——forever passing on to Jerusalem and thence to the 
Father’s side. He enters into His glory because He has suffered “all 


these things” (24:26) as anointed Prophet and Servant of the Lord. 


CHRIST’S UNIVERSAL KINGSHIP 
St. Luke’s gospel is in many ways the most satisfying of the four. 
He claims to be a careful historian and, in a sense, he is that, but 
man’s salvation in Christ is ever his main concern; Luke’s multipli- 
cation of place-names and personages is not to be identified with the 
technique of the modern historian. 

He cannot be called exclusively an evangelist to Gentiles. It seems 
true that he is interested in the Samaritans in a special way; it may 
be that he refers to Philip and Lysanias, ruling respectively in ob- 
scure Ituraea and Abilene, because he is addressing an Antioch- 
centered world (3:1). Yet he directs his attention to the Pharisees 
and their opposition to Christ as much as the other evangelists do. 
His concern for Jesus’ affinity with Elias is matched by a concern for 
Moses’ authority and Abraham’s fatherhood. The inclusion of the 
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parable of the rich man in torment establishes that. Moreover, sal- 
vation comes to Zaccheus precisely because he is a son of Abraham 
(19:9); the woman bent double for eighteen years, a “daughter of 
Abraham,” is to be loosed from Satan’s bond on the sabbath day 
(13:16). 

Perhaps, then, it is Luke’s universal outlook that recommends 
him to us. He fuses the Jewish and Gentile calls with a perfect sense 
of the loving plan, the “philanthropy” of God. 

Yet the third gospel is concerned with Christ’s kingship above 
all — His eschatological kingship. The beloved Son is sent and 
killed, but like a rejected stone, He will fall and crush His opponents ; 
the Son of Man will come in a cloud with power and great glory; 
high priests and scribes say they have heard from His lips that He is 
the Son of God ; witnesses say He has said He is Christ the King ; He 
declares that Pilate has said it; Luke’s inscription over the cross is 
rhetorically the strongest of the four readings given: This is the King 
of the Jews. 

The reign of this King begins with His risen glory. There is only 
left for them to announce it, starting from the royal city Jerusalem. 
He blesses them and goes back to the Father’s side; they proceed to 
the work of proclaiming His lordship and kingship until He come. 

If there is any danger of fear before so awesome a Master, Luke 
tempers it: “The Son of Man has come to seek and save what was 
lost.” “This day thou shalt be with me in paradise.” “And while he 
was yet a long way off, his father saw him and was moved with com- 
passion.” “And drawing near he bound up his wounds.” “And when 
he has found it, he puts it on his shoulders, rejoicing.” “He ordered 
that she should be given something to eat.” 

There is neither Jew nor Greek, black nor white, rich nor poor, in 
face of a love like that. We cling to our differences only in virtue of 
disregard for the message of the third gospel. 

Gerard S. Sloyan 
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THE LITURGICAL ORIENTATION 
IN SCRIPTURE STUDY 


N THE foreword of his 
book The World of the Old Testament Cyrus Gordon states, “When 
I began to teach Assyriology and Egyptology, it was evident to me 
that ancient Near East studies would languish unless they were ac- 
tively related to something vital in modern occidental culture.” He 
found this “something vital” in the Old Testament and built his 
curriculum around it, specializing in cuneiform and hieroglyphic 
texts that had bearing on the Old Testament. 

The observation of Professor Gordon invites reflection on the 
question of the vitality of Old Testament interest in our Catholic 
religious culture. The contemporary renaissance of biblical study 
has taken two directions, namely scientific and kerygmatic. The 
scientific direction comes from the correlation of Old Testament 
study with the ancient Near East in terms of archeological data and 
literary forms. Such correlation is imperative and has the endorse- 
ment of the late Pope Pius XII in Divino A fflante Spiritu. 

It is however prone to certain hazards. Being strictly academic, it 
can achieve at best academic vitality. We are fortunate therefore in 
having the second direction. 

About the time that biblical scholars were awakening to the rele- 
vance of the ancient Near East to the Old Testament, liturgists were 
awaking to the relevance of the Old Testament to the liturgy. It is in 
this second direction that more than academic vitality can be found. 
The following notes are set down in the conviction that Old Testa- 
ment studies can be vitalized by actively correlating them to the 
liturgy. They are intended to serve as illustrations in that regard. 

There are vast areas of Old Testament study that can be integrally 
related to the psalms and thus to the divine office. The temple of 
Solomon may serve as illustration of the point. 

In the suientific approach the temple is placed in the context of 
the ancient Near East, showing its relation to Phoenician architec- 
ture by a comparison with the temple excavated at Tell Tainat, with 
architectural details of the temple at Karnak, or with an incense 
burner and a seven-branched lamp from Megiddo. Such correlation 
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makes reconstruction of Solomon’s temple more authentic and 
heightens academic interest. The use of visual aids contributes to 
graphic imagery that appeals to the student. 

Contrast this, however, with the vital correlation that is achieved 
by taking up the Pilgrim Songs wherein we feel the beat of the heart 
of the living worshipper as he approached the temple: 


How lovely is your dwelling place, 
O Lord of hosts! 
My soul yearns and pines 
for the courts of the Lord. 
My heart and my flesh 
cry out for the living God (Ps. 83:2, 3). 


This correlation with the psalms brings the temple into the realm 
of feeling and fervor. It brings it into the realm of the personal. The 
temple is seen as an object of love and devotion, and the student 
shares the experience felt by the psalmist. The imagery supplied by 
archeology helps the student’s imagination, the fervor of the psalm 
helps his heart. 

This method of integrating the psalms with other areas of the Old 
Testament has rather wide application. In discussing the account of 
creation in Genesis we may correlate it with passages like Psalm 
18 — “The heavens declare the glory of God” — and the stirring 
Psalm 103. The events of Israel’s history may be correlated with the 
historical psalms like 113A — “When Israel came forth from 
Egypt” -— which gives a highly poetic account of the events of the 
Exodus. Nothing transmits the heartsickness and loneliness of Juda 
in exile like Psalm 136 — “By the streams of Babylon.” It is un- 
thinkable to discuss the oracle of Nathan in 2 Samuel 7 without 
correlating it to Psalms 2 and 109 which occur so frequently in the 
divine office. 

There is a particularly rich area of correlation here. This inte- 
grated treatment of the psalms is preferable to treating them in 
isolation. It serves two purposes: the psalms add to cold historical 
data and dusty artefacts of archeology the dimension of faith and 
human feeling ; on the other hand the imagery of temples and palaces, 
of wars and exile and the movement of sacred history gives the 
psalms a sense of immediacy. 
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An area of biblical study that students do not find particularly 
exciting is the history of exegesis. The allegorizings of Philo and the 
Alexandrian School tend to leave them cold. It may stir them up a 
bit to realize that as priests they are destined to live with allegorizing 
exegesis in reading the breviary. According to Pius Parsch the office 
contains more than 500 sermons and homilies of the Fathers. St. 
Augustine leads the lot with 140 readings. Ambrose has 72, Jerome 
has 39, and so on. There are thousands of priests who may never 
open Migne, but who will encounter a fair share of patristic exegesis 
in reading the office. 

It may enliven a class in the history of exegesis to point out this 
liturgical correlation. It may in turn console and enlighten the student 
later on when he encounters Augustine’s allegorizing and manipula- 
tion of numbers to remember that the saintly doctor was strongly 
influenced by the allegorical method of the Alexandrian School. The 
same is true of Ambrose and in some degree of many of the forty 
Fathers who are read in the breviary. 

The Fathers express the Christian faith and heritage with an 
eloquence and spirit second only to the New Testament. We cannot 
afford to neglect them. That is why the Church includes them in the 
breviary. New translations of the Fathers in our day are not acci- 
dental. They are one of the manifestations of the vital action of the 
Holy Spirit in the Church in our critical times. We need the Fathers. 

Another phase of Scripture study that has relevance to the liturgy 
is hermeneutics, where the various senses of Scripture are discussed. 
As presented in most textbooks the matter can hardly be considered 
exciting. Yet the senses of Scripture are essentially bound up with 
liturgical texts and a true appreciation of the liturgy is impossible 
without some understanding of these senses. Who can really appre- 
ciate the texts of the Easter Vigil service without some understanding 
of the typical sense of holy Scripture, the typology of the Passover 
lamb, of the crossing of the Red Sea, of the pillar of fire, of the 
Exodus itself? 

The typical sense of Scripture is theological. It has its roots in the 
New Testament and the Fathers of the Church, as Pére Daniélou and 
others have shown. The significance of the liturgy is that it vitalizes 
in living worship the harmony of the two Testaments. 

The accommodated sense also finds wide application in the liturgy. 
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The example of this that readily comes to mind is the application to 
our Lady of Old Testament texts that describe wisdom. For example, 
the lesson of the Mass for feasts of the Blessed Virgin Mary is from 
Sirach 24:14—16, which begins, “At the beginning of time, before 
the world was, I was created, and to all eternity I shall not cease to 
be.” In its literal sense the passage refers to wisdom, which is per- 
sonified, and speaks her praises. Its use in the liturgical text is an 
accommodated sense: because of the aptness of certain lines to 
describe our Lady the passage is referred to her by way of allusion. 
A literal application of the passage to Mary is not intended. Her- 
meneutics can be activated by this correlation with the liturgy and 
the cause of each may thus be served. 

In scientific circles Old Testament study is far from languishing. 
Can the same be said for our colleges and schools? The liturgy pro- 
vides teachers and writers with a potential correlation that can 
contribute new vitality to the study of the Old Testament. It deserves 


to be exploited. 
John J. Dougherty 


THE APOSTOLATE 


THE INTERNATIONAL STUDY WEEK 


ON MISSIONS AND pier 
ESS than a hundred 


miles from the Belgian town of Malines, where in 1909 Dom Lambert 
Beauduin delivered his historic address which inaugurated the modern 
liturgical movement,! the International Study Week on Missions and 
Liturgy took place at Uden, in Southern Holland, September 12-19. 
Thirty-seven bishops from mission lands and nearly a hundred priests 
assembled under the presidency of Cardinal Gracias of Bombay to dis- 

1In his opening address at the Assisi International Congress of Pastoral 
Liturgy, Cardinal Gaetano Cicognani, prefect of the Sacred Congregation of 
Rites, spoke of “the revered Dom Lambert Beauduin, who may be considered 
as the father of the present liturgical movement” (Assisi Papers, p. 2). Cf. also 


the message of Cardinal Tardini, papal ee of State, to Cardinal Van 
Roey, in this issue: “A Papal Letter.” — 
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cuss the'importance of the liturgy for the missionary apostolate and the 
means by which to strengthen and develop it. In order of public impor- 
tance, this meeting would seem to rank second only to the liturgical 
congresses of Lugano and Assisi in 1953 and 1956 respectively. 

By reminding the audience of the many and forceful papal pronounce- 
ments on liturgy and active participation, Cardinal Gracias in his opening 
address showed that the purpose of the Study Week was in fulfilment of 
the desires of the Holy See. “Only around the altar,” said His Eminence, 
“can the people be shaped into a genuine Christian community,” so that 
we should see in the liturgical movement “a sign of providential disposi- 
tions of God for our time” (Pius XII), “a sign of the Church’s vitality” 
(John XXIII). 

It seems difficult to find stronger words for stressing participation of 
the faithful than those used on various occasions by the Popes, several 
speakers from among the hierarchy pointed out. If the liturgical renewal 
in the missions— and in the whole Church —has not made greater 
progress the fault evidently does not lie primarily with the Roman 
authorities. Rather, grateful recognition is due to the Holy See for the 
various liturgical reforms, privileges and indults already granted. 

The first aim of the Study Week was therefore to discuss and promote 
the means by which the decrees of the Holy See on active participation 
could be used most fruitfully, and the ignorance and indifference of those 
who still fail to implement them be overcome. For all were ready to 
agree that “in the present situation of the Church in the missions there 
are probably no more necessary nor more urgent matters than social 
and liturgical action.” 

The urgency of this task was stressed in papers presented by bishops 
from Asia, Africa and Scandinavia. 

It received attention again on the last day of the congress in the papers 
dealing with “Centers of Liturgical Renewal” and the “Liturgical Train- 
ing of Future Missionaries”: “The reports of these last days have 
brought to light how powerfully a well-performed liturgical celebration 
can help our apostolate in the missions, . . . but also how little that mine 
has been worked. Therefore the following conclusion has imposed itself 
on us in the course of these study days: it is absolutely necessary, for the 
benefit of souls and the establishing of the kingdom of God, to promote 
in mission lands, by all the means at our disposal, a thoroughgoing liturgi- 
cal movement in order to enable the missionaries to utilize all the possi- 
bilities that the liturgy already affords in its present structure.” 

As means towards the realization of this goal a number of recommen- 
dations were adopted which included the following: the decrees and 
indults concerning liturgical matters issued in the course of the past 
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centuries should be reprinted and be brought to the knowledge of the 
missionaries ; experts in the field of liturgy and missiology should coop- 
erate in the composition of modern textbooks on liturgy for the training 
of future missionaries; mission magazines should regularly dedicate 
articles to liturgical matters; regional centers and an international center 
of pastoral liturgy should be established; experts on liturgy should be 
sent to the missions to help set up these centers and to train the mis- 
sionaries ; and the missions should receive a greater voice in the delibera- 
tions of the Sacred Congregation of Rites. 

“To make the liturgy what it is meant to be — community worship in 
spirit and truth, and a school of Christian spirit — the liturgical move- 
ment calls for a ‘living liturgy,’ a liturgy which the faithful understand, 
which offers them a medium in which they can express their religious 
sentiments and which can become for them a real religious experience,” 
His Eminence had said in his opening address. Is it possible to achieve 
this goal with the liturgy in its present form, or is further adaptation 
required? If so, what forms should such an adaptation assume and how 
far should it go? 

The recent liturgical reforms have been a step in the right direction 
and could serve as guiding norms in these questions, it was pointed out 
in one of the most important papers presented, on “The Liturgical Prob- 
lem in the Light of Mission History.” Taking as his point of departure 
the words of Pope Pius XI that “the methods and aims which in the 
beginning guided the propagation of the Gospel and the establishing of 
the Church of God among various peoples have perhaps never been 
sufficiently considered,” the speaker showed how in earlier times litur- 
gical adaptation with reference to language, rites, and local customs was 
accomplished “with splendid elasticity.” 

Yet even when the missionary methods of the early Church were 
abandoned during the Middle Ages, the Church never considered uni- 
formity a necessary goal, as the decisions of the Roman authorities from 
the time of Gregory the Great up to the address delivered by Cardinal 
Agagianian during the past year at the World’s Fair in Brussels fully 
prove. The mind of Rome may best be summed up in the words of an 
instruction given by the Propaganda to the first Vicars Apostolic of Asia 
in 1659: “You must not make the slightest effort or try in any way to 
persuade the people to change their rites, their customs, or their ways of 
life, so long as there is no clear conflict with religious or moral principles.” 

The discussions raised by the problem of possible adaptations were 
perhaps the most interesting and fruitful, since the missionaries were 
able to present to the liturgical scholars a wealth of material gained from 
their own experience and knowleuge. 
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They showed how many of the native rites of initiation, marriage and 
burial were inspired by deep religious sentiments and offered ideal points 
of contact with the sacramental rites of the Church. As a result of these 
discussions and of numerous substantial papers on the Mass, on religious 
services without the presence of a priest, and on the liturgy of the sacra- 
ments and the Ritual, a series of recommendations were adopted which 
included the following : 

A restoration of the solemn “Prayers of the Faithful” before the offer- 
tory rite; a greater use of the vernacular, also in sung Masses; the reading 
of the instruction parts of the Mass in the vernacular immediately by the 
priest and facing the congregation; permission for the priest to listen to 
the lessons and chants read or sung by others, thereby eliminating the 
present rubric which obliges him to read all parts in Latin by himself; 
permission to celebrate the Mass with the greatest amount of solemnity 
possible in cases where, according to the present rubrics, a solemn high 
Mass or pontifical Mass is impossible because of the lack of sacred 
ministers — for instance, by the use of incense, the assistance of a cleric 
performing the function of deacon, etc.; an adaptation of the rites for the 
sacraments and sacramentals in accordance with local custom and ac- 
cording to the judgment of the local Ordinary. 

That these recommendations are in line with the principles expressed 
by Pope Pius XII, particularly in his encyclical letter Evangelii Prae- 
cones, the restoration of Holy Week and the decrees of the Propaganda 
in recent years, was brought out in a spirited paper on the “Missionary 
Importance of the Revision of the Ritual.” “It was the Sacred Congrega- 
tion for the Propagation of the Faith which urged the Nunciatures and 
the Ordinaries in the missions, without their asking for it, to have the 
Ritual, or rather parts of it, translated into the vernacular. The first 
Instruction was given in 1941, but since in many places the directives 
were carried out rather slowly, a new decree was issued in 1948 pre- 
scribing a more speedy compliance with the Instruction. Moreover, the 
Ordinaries were empowered by the Holy See themselves to approve the 
new translations. In 1932, moreover, when the bishops of French West 
Africa asked permission to use the French Ritual in their jurisdictions, the 
Holy See instructed them to prepare versions in the native languages.” 

One of the striking features of the Study Week was the eagerness of 
all the participants to exchange views with and to learn from one another, 
regardless of their position and standing in the Church. In this matter, 
too, His Eminence showed the way. Although his thorough knowledge of 
the liturgy and the questions under discussion was evident from the 
beginning, he insisted that he had come to learn from the experts and saw 
to it that they be heard first. 
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In his closing address His Eminence — who, by the way, like the 
majority of the bishops present, is a regular reader of WorsHIP — could 
rightly say that “all through these days we have been deeply conscious of 
the fact that there have been among us only two classes of men: the 
experts, who know in all humility that they do not know everything, and 
the rest of us who know equally well that we do not know enough; all 
of us eager to drink in of the wisdom and experience that flow from other 
minds and hearts.” That these words were his true conviction the Cardi- 
nal revealed when he mentioned to what degree the liturgical commis- 
sions, demanded by the Holy See for all dioceses, have already been 
established in India. 

This fruitful free exchange of ideas and experiences, not only between 
liturgical scholars and missionaries but also between bishops and priests 
from territories widely differing in culture, customs, religious traditions, 
and degrees of civilization, was made possible by the fact that all the 
participants had already experienced the truth which Pope John XXIII 
recently expressed in the words: “The sacrifice of the Mass must ever 
be for the priest the principle and fount not only of his personal sancti- 
fication but also of his apostolic activity.” “The culminating point in our 


missionary effort,” as Cardinal Gracias said, “is to assemble the people 
around the altar.” 

This basic principle for a correct approach towards the aims of the 
liturgical movement received extended treatment in the first paper 


presented. 

By way of introduction to the topic of “The Primacy of Spiritual and 
Religious Endeavor in the Mission,” the speaker pointed out that the task 
bequeathed to the Church by Christ was, and therefore always should 
remain, primarily a religious one, even though it does necessarily also 
involve human beings, earthly means, undertakings and organizations. 
Efforts must be made to restore this primary purpose to Catholic mis- 
sion endeavors by relegating building projects and other activities only 
indirectly missionary, such as schools, hospitals, etc., to their proper 
place and by entrusting “uci as far as possible to qualified lay helpers. 

His plea “that it is surely a matter of deep regret when the construction 
of earthly temples takes precedence over the work on the supernatural 
temples of the Holy Spirit in the souls of men” was perhaps equally 
applicable to the Church in Europe and America. But it expressed the 
sentiments of the missionaries who had witnessed the passing of their 
material buildings into the hands of the communists and had experienced 
how in times of persecution the liturgy remained the primary and most 
effective means of instruction and the most powerful source of strength 
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for the faithful, the only one which could be carried on without govern- 
ment interference. 

The activities of the Study Week were characterized by a spirit of 
filial obedience to the Holy Father who had sent his apostolic blessing 
and two encouraging messages, praising the purpose and the aims of the 
congress and expressing his hope that its results will produce the exten- 
sion of the kingdom of Christ and lead the faithful to a better under- 
standing of the treasures contained in the holy liturgy of the Church. 
This had been the express purpose of the organizers of the Study Week, 
who had worked for three years under the leadership of the energetic 
Fr. Hofinger to make this congress the success it turned out to be. 

Augustine Cornides, O.S.B. 


A PAPAL ae | 


N JULY of this year, the participants at 
the sixth international study meeting for seminary professors of liturgy 
took a day off from their deliberations at the abbey of Mont-César in 
Louvain, Belgium, to visit Chevetogne Priory in order to pay their 
respects to the “grand old man” of the liturgical movement, Dom Lam- 
bert Beauduin. Their visit was by way of observing a golden jubilee. 
Fifty years earlier, an address Dom Beauduin delivered at a national 
Belgian Catholic Congress had given rise to the first organized efforts of 
what is now known as pastoral liturgy. 

An editorial in Volume I of Orate Fratres refers to that event in the 
following terms: “More remote beginnings (of the liturgical movement) 
go back to the work and inspiration of Dom Guéranger. The inspiration 
of Pius X had been spreading quietly and privately since 1903, but burst 
into public flame in 1909. In September of that year a congress on 
Catholic action was held at Malines, Belgium. There Dom Lambert 
Beauduin, monk of Mont-César, Louvain, in a forceful address called 
attention to the general ignorance of the liturgy among the people, and 
the evil effect and possible remedy of this condition. The scholarly 
Godfrey Kurth delivered an eloquent plea for the liturgy. Cardinal Mer- 
cier left nothing undone to encourage the movement immediately begun 
at the abbey of Mont-César; and thereafter its spread was rapid. In all 
his work Dom Lambert Beauduin ‘insisted emphatically on the necessity 
and utility of a liturgical revival from a threefold viewpoint: religious, 
apologetical, and social’” (Orate Fratres I [1927], p. 191). 
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The jubilee celebration was made permanently memorable by a con- 
gratulatory letter of Pope John XXIII, addressed to Cardinal Van Roey, 
archbishop of Malines, through Cardinal Tardini, papal Secretary of 
State, under date of July 14, 1959. Our Holy Father not only felicitates 
Dom Beauduin, but makes some observations about the scope and the 
“teamwork” that should characterize the movement which are of general 
importance: 

“Your Eminence will preside on the 23rd of July at the meeting com- 
memorating the fiftieth anniversary of the ‘liturgical movement,’ which 
will be held at the Benedictine abbey of Mont-César. For this occasion 
Your Eminence has solicited a paternal gesture from His Holiness Pope 
John XXIII. The Holy Father willingly grants this request and has en- 
trusted to me the task of conveying to you and to all the participants in 
this ceremony his warm congratulations and benevolent encouragement. 

“A half-century has indeed passed since the Reverend Dom Lambert 
Beauduin, whose tireless zeal and persevering efforts the Holy Father is 
pleased to recall today, drew the attention of the members of the Con- 
gress of Malines to the importance of the liturgical life for Christians, 
and thus made himself, with the approval of your great predecessor 
Cardinal Mercier, the promoter of a movement whose aims at first were 
the circulation among the faithful of texts of the missal and the ever 
more intense liturgical formation of the clergy. 

“Assuredly everyone knows the part taken at the beginning of this 
liturgical renewal by several monasteries of the Benedictine Order, par- 
ticularly in Belgium, as Pope Pius XII of revered memory was pleased 
to recall at the beginning of the encyclical Mediator Dei. By their pro- 
found love of the divine office, by their intimate knowledge of the prayer 
of the Church, and by their filial obedience to the prescriptions of the 
Holy See, these sons of St. Benedict have been able to preserve the clergy 
and the faithful from obstacles which might well have presented them- 
selves on this difficult path: disaffection for venerable rites, untimely 
search for novelty, or inversely, an exaggerated desire to restore, through 
love of archeology, outmoded historical stages. High praise, therefore, 
must be given to the beneficial accomplishments of the authors of the 
liturgical movement; for they contributed in notable fashion, and in 
accordance with the urgent exhortations of the Sovereign Pontiffs from 
Pius X to Pius XII, ‘to the undertaking of initiatives designed to give the 
faithful a more profound knowledge of the sacred liturgy, so that they 
can more fittingly and more easily take part in the sacred rites with truly 
Christian dispositions’ (Mediator Dei, A.A.S. XXXIX, p. 587). 

“There is, however, one important aspect which His Holiness wishes 
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to emphasize in the development of the movement: it is the joint work 
of the regular and secular clergy following the directives of the hier- 
archy. This also had its beginnings at the Congress of Malines, where, 
as has already been mentioned, it was the monks who initiated this move- 
ment with the support of the Cardinal Archbishop on the occasion of 
a diocesan assembly. As a matter of fact, the active and ever closer 
cooperation that the Holy Father notes with satisfaction at the present 
day between the secular and regular clergy in conformity with the rules 
set down by the Church, seems truly a sign full of promise and holy 
fruitfulness for souls. Last year again, at the consecration of the sub- 
terranean Basilica of St. Pius X at Lourdes, he appreciated the manner 
in which a rite of the Church, though lengthy and unfamiliar to the 
faithful, was carried out so that all present could take part in it, thanks 
to the excellent directions of a liturgical ‘team’ of diocesan and regular 
clergy, which proved its competence on this occasion. 

“Such a celebration permits us to measure the distance covered during 
the past fifty years! How many Christians have been able to profit by 
the treasures contained in the sacred offices of the Church, and how 
many parishes have thus regained, through the intelligent efforts of their 
pastors, a spiritual vitality around the altar! And it is consoling to note 
the rapidity with which such beginnings have spread far beyond the 
borders of Belgium. If there are any who doubt this, the very diversity 
of the teachers and of the participants of the Sixth Week of Studies for 
professors of liturgy, in the midst of which this Jubilee observance is 
set, should be convincing proof — and a promising augury for the future. 

“It is then with these sentiments of hope and gratitude to divine 
Providence that the Sovereign Pontiff congratulates all who, yesterday or 
today, have set their heart on making the sacred liturgy ever more living. 
He exhorts them to become more and more imbued with the rich sub- 
stance of the pontifical documents on liturgical matters, and to pursue 
actively their pastoral efforts. To Your Eminence and to your colleagues 
in the episcopate, to the venerable pioneer Dom Lambert Beauduin, 
whose presence at this occasion is for each of us a joy and a great 
example, to all those who have zealously continued his work, and to the 
religious of Mont-César, our Holy Father grants with all his heart, as a 
pledge of divine graces and of his paternal benevolence, the fulness of 
the apostolic benediction. . . .” D. Card. Tardini 


It should be added here that the American liturgical movement also 
owes a debt of gratitude to Dom Beauduin. It was he who “fired Father 
Virgil Michel’s interest in the liturgy and in the doctrine of the Mystical 
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Body. . . . No one in Europe influenced Father Virgil more than this 
scholarly and zealous Belgian monk, possessed of ‘incomparable powers 
of persuasion’ ” (Paul Marx, Virgil Michel and the Liturgical Movement, 
pp. 27f.). And the first publication of the Liturgical Press was Father 
Virgil’s own translation of Dom Beauduin’s Liturgy the Life of the 
Church — “an explanation of the principles guiding the liturgical move- 
ment, written for the educated Catholic.” From Dom Beauduin Father 
Virgil learned the essential lesson which guided all his subsequent efforts : 
that liturgy is not a monastic luxury, but a parish necessity, and one 
which can only succeed under the direction of the liturgists of the 
Church, the bishops. Participants at the pontifical Mass that closed the 
Collegeville Liturgical Week two years ago will recall Bishop Bar- 
tholome’s sermon on the role of the bishop in the Ecclesia Orans — the 
contents of which, as he publicly told us, he had largely borrowed from 
Dom Beauduin’s book. 

And so WorsHiP humbly adds its own congratulations, and thanks, 
to those of His Holiness. The editor had the privilege of meeting Dom 
Lambert several years ago in his beloved monastery-for-Reunion, 
founded by him at Amay in 1926 (cf. “Chevetogne,” in the August- 
September issue, pp. 543-45). His advanced age has not dimmed his 
genial and generous interest in all the concerns of the Church, especially 
the big ones that call for both vision and sacrifice. Without doubt, he is 
one of the pioneering “greats” of our century. The heavenly peace to 
which he is now looking forward will be a well-earned relief from the 
long years of troubles and misunderstandings which (as seems so often 
the case with pioneers) cast a shadow over his career. If any vindication 
of his life’s aims were still needed at this iate date, our Holy Father’s 
letter amply furnishes it. More, it would seem a measure of Pope John’s 
delicate goodness to have written the letter. 

The Editor 


THE “NEW” SODALITY 


HE WORD “Sodality” in 
American Catholic life today refers, as a rule, to a parish organization 
of women coming together once a month for prayers and a sermon. 
How much this differs from the original intention of its founder is 
swiftly seen when one reflects that the Sodality was founded in a men’s 
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college for the hardiest of its students. Its program was vigorous and 
tough, demanding not just hours of time each week, not just prayer or 
good works, but the absolute consecration of self for personal holiness 
and for an apostolate to others. 

There isn’t space here to describe the curious metamorphosis by 
which the Sodality became identified with pietism. The rules were for- 
gotten, large numbers of candidates were admitted without the rigorous 
probation of earlier days, the total commitment of the sodalist was no 
longer demanded. Today there are more than 80,000 Sodalities in the 
world; of these only a few are following the strict Sodality program, 
but the number is increasing steadily. 

Of particular interest in connection with the rebirth of the Sodality 
in the United States is, first, the return to the idea that the Sodality is 
primarily a man’s organization, and second, the growing number of 
Sodalities that have been founded for mature people, especially gathered 
from a particular profession or walk of life. High school and college 
Sodalities are being increasingly regarded as formative and leading to 
membership in adult Sodalities, where distinguished service in Christ’s 
kingdom is rendered through penetration of the social order by laymen 
—the natural mediators between the Church and civil society. If the 
discipline of the sodalist’s life is strenuous and the consecration it im- 
poses is total, the challenge to the best of our laypeople is real and 
many of them respond magnificently. 

At Seton Hall University, in August, the World Sodality Congress 
was held. A week later, most of the speakers and many of the partici- 
pants went to Boston College for the “Boston Convention of the Lay 
Apostolate,” organized by Father Edward S. Stanton, S.J., the promoter 
of Sodalities for the New England Province of the Society of Jesus. Here 
some 3500 people assembled: the 2500 teen-agers followed their own 
program on the lower campus; the 1000 adults were separated and 
given an appropriate curriculum. There were about sixty on the faculty : 
priests, brothers, nuns, and laypeople of unusual competence from all 
over the world. There were teams of sodalists from England and Canada, 
national directors of Sodalities from Ireland and Austria, university 
professors and labor leaders, physicians and nurses, social workers and 
Scripture scholars. 

Easily the most impressive event of the week was the reception of 
eighteen diocesan priests into a Sodality especially organized for them. 
This ceremony took place at a Mass celebrated in the presence of His 
Eminence Cardinal Cushing by Father Francis X. Meehan, prefect of 
the Priests’ Sodality and dean of the house of philosophy at St. John’s 
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Seminary. Parenthetically, this Priests’ Sodality has taken as its apostolic 
project the promotion of the Holy See’s Instruction of September, 1958, 
on the people’s participation in the liturgy. 

The central themes of the convention were the following: the social 
apostolate, the liturgy, prayer, leadership, the ecumenical movement, 
victims of society, public opinion. 

Readers of WorsuHIP will be interested in the high place accorded 
the study of the liturgy and its implementation in the daily Mass. For 
five days the entire congregation either recited or sang the Latin Mass 
with fervor and obvious delight ; the more appropriate Gelineau Psalms 
were taught them by Father Edward Beucler and used at low Mass. On 
the sixth day Mass was offered by a Russian priest in the Byzantine rite. 
Lectures on the liturgy were given twice daily by Father Shawn G. 
Sheehan, former president of the Liturgical Conference, and the present 
writer. 

Those who have discovered the rejuvenated Sodality will bear witness 
that it asks a great deal of its members. But they feel, too, that it answers 
their quest for a way of life that is profoundly interior and yet dedicated 
to apostolic ends. They find satisfaction in it because it develops personal 
sanctity and at the same time labors to solve the crying problems of the 
modern world. It offers to the layman a layman’s spirituality, not less 
exalted than that of the religious, but different. 

William J. Leonard, S.J. 


IT CAN BE DONE! 


T OUR (city) high school, all the 
boys, nearly a thousand, are expected to attend Mass five days a week. 
As Mass is celebrated at 11:00 A.M., they are able to receive holy Com- 
munion if they so desire, and they are encouraged to do so, but every 
effort is made to avoid regimentation. 

In order to keep their interest, many varieties of assisting at the Sacri- 
fice are being offered. Every month a new schedule is drawn up. We have 
Missa cantata and dialog Mass; some days the boys sing hymns appro- 
priately chosen for the different parts of the Mass; gain, a lector will 
read the epistle and gospel and/or commentaries on the propers of the 


* Contributions to this column are invited. A year’s subscription to WORSHIP 
will be paid, to any address designated, for every item printed. — Eb. 
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Mass. Solemn high Masses are sung if the occasion calls for it. Sometimes 
the choir will sing the Mass, at other times the entire student body, with 
one class functioning as schola. In addition to the above-mentioned prac- 
tices, instructions are frequently given on the Mass, on the meaning and 
purpose of liturgy, on devotion to the Sacred Heart, or on other subjects 
that the instructor thinks will be helpful in making their worship more 
spiritually meaningful. Even with this variety, all our Mass problems are 
not solved, but they seem to have been reduced to a workable minimum. 


LITURGICAL BRIEFS 


UR authors : — Rev. Josef A. 
Jungmann, S.J., of Innsbruck, an associate editor of WORSHIP, is every- 
where acknowledged as a foremost authority on the history of liturgy. 
Mr. Charles K. Riepe, the Baltimore seminarian who edited the recent 
one-volume edition of Fr. Jungmann’s The Mass of the Roman Rite, 
translated the present essay. — Rev. Clifford Howell, S.J., another of 
our associate editors, is a popular lecturer on the liturgy and contributes 
often to various English Catholic journals. He is the author of Of Sacra- 
ments and Sacrifice. — Rev. Andrew M. Greeley, curate of Christ the 
King church in Chicago, has just recently fathered his first book, The 
Church in the Suburbs. — Rev. Gerard S. Sloyan, head of the religious 
education department at the Catholic University of America, edited the 
important symposium Shaping the Christian Message, and writes fre- 
quently for non-Catholic as well as Catholic periodicals on religious and 
cultural subjects. — Msgr. John J. Dougherty is professor of sacred 
Scripture at Immaculate Conception Seminary, Darlington, N.J. — Rev. 
Augustine Cornides, O.S.B., monk of St. John’s Abbey, is doing gradu- 
ate work in liturgy at Trier, Germany. — Rev. William J. Leonard, S.J., 
of Boston College, is secretary of the National Liturgical Conference. 
— Rev. Frederick R. McManus, editor of The Jurist and professor of 
canon law at the Catholic University of America, is the newly elected 
president of the Conference. 


Our cover design. An eloquent symbol of the Holy Spirit, found re- 
peatedly in both the Old and New Testament, is that of abundant, 
life-giving waters. Our design illustrates St. John’s final climactic vision 
of heaven in Apoc. 22:1, in which he describes the Trinity in terms of 
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the throne of God (Father), the Lamb (the Son), and the river of the 
water of life coming forth from the throne (the Spirit). 


Father Clifford Howell, S.J., in the London Catholic Herald of Sep- 
tember 25 has some interesting details that supplement the report on the 
Nijmegen International Congress on Missions and Liturgy in this issue 
(pp. 645-50): 

“The theme of the whole study was the fact that Christianity as 
hitherto presented to the peoples of the mission fields wears an unmis- 
takably Western aspect, especially in its liturgy. How difficult the task 
is if the Church which preaches the Gospel and administers the sacra- 
ments appears alien to the peoples who have to be evangelised! Yet this 
is so in many ways, not least in the liturgy. 

“For example, the present Mass rubrics cause the priest to kiss the 
altar; to several Indian races this action is utterly repellent, as kissing 
has, in their forms of culture, no meaning and no connotation other than 
the sexual. 

“The rubrics say the priest must be shod when celebrating Mass; to 
other races the retention of footwear at worship is a shocking irreverence. 
According to the Ritual a bridegroom and bride have to join hands; but 
for some of the Eastern peoples it is positively indecent for any man 
ever to touch the hand of a woman unless she be already his wife and 
the two are alone. Christian men are expected not to wear hats in 
church; but according to the age-long customs of many Eastern races, 
that is precisely the place where they ought to have their heads covered. 

“The use of white vestments on Christmas Day and of black vestments 
for a Requiem Mass is completely contrary to the outlook of those 
people for whom white has ever been the color of mourning, and black 
the color of solemnity and joy. The actions which the rubrics prescribe 
for the giving of the Pax at Mass are hilariously comic in the eyes of 
some races. 

“Speaker after speaker maintained that the all-Latin liturgy not only 
labels the Church as an alien institution but is also a grievous handicap 
in the work of evangelisation. . . . A conservative view for the present 
was taken of the institution of married deacons for the missions, but 
such a move might be feasible in the near future. 

“A very interesting feature of the congress was the exchange of infor- 
mation between missionaries from different areas concerning indults and 
concessions already given by the Holy See in the matter of language and 
ritual. Some of them have been very liberal, and the hope was often 
expressed that they might be extended to other places and even amplified. 
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“On the last day of the congress there was a meeting of the bishops 
alone, to decide what action they should take as a result of all these 
lectures and discussions. The conclusions reached have not at the moment 
of writing been made public.” 


In a letter of thanks to the organizers of the golden jubilee observance 
of the historic talk at Malines which launched the modern liturgical 
movement (cf. “A Papal Letter” in this issue), Dom Lambert Beauduin 
recalled the general frame of mind that obtained at the time. It makes 
interesting reading. Dogmatic, moral and ascetical theologians thought 
the liturgy irrelevant to their purposes. The pastoral-liturgical movement 
must thank religious art for being willing to lend a roof to the orphan, and 
thus give it its start in life: 

“Its (the liturgical movement's) first steps into life were halting indeed ; 
it was necessary first of all to secure for it the right to a place in the sun. 
My first several efforts were fruitless. I tried first of all to have the 
address on the liturgy accepted in the doctrinal section of the Malines 
Congress, which had been given pride of place at the meeting. A cate- 
gorical refusal from the president of this section, who viewed a talk on 
the liturgy as the Cinderella of the fable. A second attempt, with the 
section devoted to morality, had the same result. A third, with the section 
on piety, met with an even worse reception: the people in charge con- 
sidered the liturgy as a fanciful form of piety that could have no rightful 
place in spirituality. Finally, at the suggestion of an architect, I found 


lodging for my talk at the section devoted to art, where it cut a strange 
figure! . . . The early apostles of the movement fed on the teachings of 
the holy Pontiff Pius X. His words about the ‘primary and indispensable 
source’ were their marching orders.” 


This is the time of year when we may, without appearing forward or 
unduly biased, modestly call attention to ourselves in recommending 
Christmas gifts. We do so by means of the insert in the present issue, 
which we hope (if permissible to borrow a Scripture text in an accom- 
modated sense) “shall prosper in the things for which I sent it, and shall 
not return to me void.” Subscribers now number slightly more than 
12,400. A 1960 goal of 15,000 does not seem extravagant, in view of the 
explosion of interest in the liturgy since the September 1958 Instruction, 
so dramatically evidenced at the Notre Dame Week. We beg our 
readers’ help, not only by means of gift subscriptions, but through the 
best advertising any magazine can have: personal recommendation to 
friends. 

For our new volume, beginning with the December issue, we have 
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articles by Thomas Merton, Fr. Josef Jungmann, Jean Leclercq (whose 
recent essays on prayer found such a warm response from our readers), 
Fr. Josef Loew of the Sacred Congregation of Rites, Fr. Cyprian Vagag- 
gini (on contemplation and the liturgy), Fr. Athanasius Miller, secretary 
of the Pontifical Biblical Commission, and other front-line liturgical and 
biblical authorities. A special feature of the new year will be a series of 
article-length reports cn ten U.S. parishes in which the liturgy is a vital 
force of community life and apostolate. We are confident that our thirty- 
fourth volume will please both new and old subscribers. 


With the recent appearance of the final volume of Father Pius 
Parsch’s The Church’s Year of Grace, this classic commentary on the 
liturgical y“ar is now complete in English translation (The Liturgical 
Press. 5 vols. Paper, $2.75 each; cloth, $4.00 each; 15% discount for 
the set). For untold thousands in many countries — among w.10m the 
editor of WorsHiP wishes gratefuliy to include himself — Parsch has 
been a cherished guide in discovering the riches of the missal, breviary, 
and even of sacred Scripture. Even since the mid-twenties, when the 
commentary first appeared in annual form, it has served the devotional 
dimensions of the liturgical movement more effectively than any other 
writing. Very probably, too, it has gained more permanent “converts” to 
the liturgy, among clergy 2nd laity, then any other single pubiication. 
For the piety it shows stemming from the liturgy is attractive, substantial 


—and necessary. As a daily vade mecum, apart from the sacred books 
themselves, it can have few equals. 


What Christmas card to send to whom can be a chore. We are certain 
that the purposes of friendship would be as well if not better served by 
substituting an intrinsically valuable little pamphlet just published: 
Thanksgiving after Holy Communion, by Father Paschal Botz, O.S.B. 
Wtite for one and judge for yourself. Sixteen pages, ten cents. 


And if we may further attempt to be of assistance with your Christmas 
shopping — suitable and seasonal gifts of above average quality, of 
statues, crucifixes, medals, plaques, creches, liturgical calendars, prints, 
holy water stoops, seasonal devotional booklets, etc., etc., can be found in 
the catalogues of the following: St. Benet’s Shop, 300 So. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 4; St. Leo’s Shop, 118 Washington St., Newport, R.I.; Grailville, 
Loveland, Ohio; Mount Savior Monastery, P.O. Box 272, Elmira, N.Y.; 
Louise Reggio, 126 Dartmouth St., Boston 16; The Liturgical Press, 
Collegeville; Catholic Art Education, Blauvelt, N.Y.; Berardi’s Cross- 
roads, 217 E. Regent St., Inglewood, Calif. 
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At a meeting of the bishops of Scotland in August, the question of a 
vernacular ritual containing the baptism, marriage, funeral and other 
rites was discussed. Bishop Walsh of Aberdeen was chosen chairman of a 
commission to prepare such a ritual, which will then be presented to 
Rome for approval. 


Good, Bad, and Different: — “Granted the principle of a common 
liturgical language as a bond of unity for a universal Church. But has 
there ever in the entire history of the human race since the Tower of 
Babel been any language so widely known and used as the English 
language today? Even at the Bandung Conference some years ago, at 
which the colored races made common cause of their condemnation of 
England, as a symbol of the colonizing history of the Western world, what 
language was used in the discussions? I’m not going to draw the con- 
clusion, and I’m not urging it. But do point out for me the flaw in the 
argument” (From a Correspondent). 


RESPONSES 


MUSIC FOR MASS ANTIPHONS 

The September 1958 Instruction seems to say that the only alternatives 
to singing the full chant at Mass are a single tone (recto tono) or psalm 
tone (no. 21c). Does this prohibit the use of polyphonic or modern 


settings for the introit antiphon, gradual, etc.? 

No. The context of the Instruction makes it evident that no such 
prohibition is intended. It is entirely correct to sing the proper chants 
of Mass (or, for that matter, the ordinary chants) to the polyphonic or 
modern musical settings, provided that these are suitable in themselves. 

When the Congregation of Rites mentions only the two alternatives 
to the full chant, it is dealing with the situation in which a reduced or 
simplified musical setting is desired, for such reasons as “an insufficient 
number of singers, or their inadequate mastery of musical technique, 
or even at times the length of a particular rite or chant.” In all such 
cases the absolute minimum allowed is to sing the liturgical text to a 
psalm tone or on a single note. 

If, however, it is possible to sing the texts more solemnly or elabo- 
rately, the choir is not restricted to the chant version, but may choose a 
polyphonic or other setting. This is clear enough from no. 21a of the 
Instruction which speaks of using sacred polyphony and modern sacred 
music, and makes no distinction between the ordinary and the proper 
parts of Mass. 
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What is prohibited by no. 21 of the Instruction is the omission of any 
required liturgical text (no. 21b) or the mere recitation of a text that 
must be sung— since mere recitation is not a “permissible alternative” 
(no. 21c). To paraphrase the rule: no required text may be omitted 
even in part, but, if there is some reason for not using the full chant, 
at least the text must be sung to a single tone or psalm tone. 

When the congregation chants the ordinary parts of Mass, the trained 
choir has the role of supporting and assisting the congregation or per- 
haps alternating with it. Even here the Instruction does not rule out 
polyphonic or modern settings to the ordinary parts of Mass and it con- 
templates the reservation of the Gloria and Creed to the choir on occa- 
sion (no. 25b). Obviously those musical versions seem preferable which 
provide a “populus” part to be sung by the congregation. 

It is another matter with the four proper chants of Mass — gradual, 
etc., and the introit, offertory, and communion antiphons — which only 
a rare congregation could sing. As was often pointed out long before 
the 1958 Instruction, these proper parts do give the trained choir the 
chance to sing the full chant or some alternative and perhaps more 
elaborate music, according to the musical ability of the group. And 
these proper parts afford composers the chance to provide modern 
music for Mass, without depriving the faithful of the ordinary unison 
chants. 

The suggestion that new settings may be composed for the propers 
is not an invitation to operatic or concert pieces. Any such compositions 
should be in complete harmony with the sacred text and with the 
character of the various parts of Mass. 

The introit, offertory, and communion antiphons are essentially ac- 
companiments to the action of Mass —to the entrance procession, to 
the offertory act (or procession, if any), and to the Communion pro- 
cession. These three antiphons are preferably sung in conjunction with 
psalm verses, they should be subordinated to the action which they 
accompany and enrich, and they should not delay the progress of Mass: 

1) for the introit, the Gloria Patri should begin at about the time the 
celebrant of Mass arrives at the foot of the altar steps; 

2) for the offertory, the singing should be completed in time for the 
secret prayer; and 

3) for the Communion, the first singing of the antiphon begins as the 
celebrant goes to distribute holy Communion. If psalms or psalm verses 
are added, the Gloria Patri should be sung after Communion is over, so 
that the final repetition of the antiphon will be completed a little before 
the postcommunion prayer. All this is explained in the Instruction (no. 
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27), and should be taken into account by composers, compilers, and 
choir directors. 

In the case of the gradual and the other chants between epistle and 
gospel, no such limitations need be set. These intervenient chants, as they 
are called, do not accompany any action but are in the Mass in their 
own right, just as much as the psalmody of the divine office, for example. 
They are properly sung to the highly developed chant versions in the 
Graduale, but it is permissible to provide some other musical treatment 
for them, if it is suited to the text and not excessively or disproportion- 
ately long. 


PEOPLE’S RESPONSE BEFORE COMMUNION 
Should the people recite the response Amen at the prayers before holy 
Communion, Misereatur vestri . . . and Indulgentiam . . . ? 

Yes, these two Amens would properly be included under the heading 
of simple responses made by the people in the minimum degree of direct 
participation (Instruction of S.R.C., September 3, 1958, no. 31a). This 
may be done at sung Masses as well as at low Masses. 

There is a close parallel in the Communion rite of Good Friday, 
where the faithful are now clearly directed by the rubric “Omnes” to 
respond to the two prayers after the Confiteor. It may be immediately 
objected that the Good Friday rite is for Communion “outside Mass” 
and that it is an anomaly to use this as a pattern for Mass itself. In point 
of fact, however, it is to the rite of Communion outside Mass that we 
must look for a parallel, since historically the Confiteor, etc., before 
Communion had its origin in a medieval usage for the giving of Com- 
munion to the sick. This explains why the Confiteor appears misplaced 
before Communion at Mass and interrupts the structure of Mass after 
the Canon, the Our Father, the kiss of peace, and the celebrant’s Com- 
munion. 

The curious confusion by which this Confiteor was originally in- 
serted in the modern Missal may very well be corrected by the Holy 
See in the future (as has already been done on Holy Thursday), but 
that is not at issue now. In the present rite of holy Mass the two prayers 
mentioned in the question certainly refer to the congregation in general, 
and the faithful may suitably answer Amen. 


FUTURE REFORMS 
Does the September Instruction indicate that any future reforms are 


likely? 
The present Instruction does not appear to have anything to do directly 
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with the general liturgical reform for which Pius XII set up a Pontifical 
Commission some years ago. It is concerned rather with showing how 
the existing liturgy of the Roman Missal and other books should be 
celebrated with appropriate lay participation. 

So far as the coming reform is concerned, the Instruction gives no 
direct indications. It is clear already that any restored Missal would 
indicate explicitly the parts which pertain to the people, something 
neglected in the sixteenth century Missal which we use. Another evident 
trend is the sharp distinction of parts at Mass; presumably in the future 
the celebrant of solemn Mass will never have to repeat or reduplicate 
texts properly chanted by someone else. 

Frederick R. McManus 


BOOK REVIEWS 


THE MASS THROUGH THE YEAR. By Aemiliana Léhr. Translated by 
I. T. Hale. 2 Vols. The Newman Press, Westminster, Md. 1958-59. Pp. xix-330, 
x-304. Cloth, $4.50 each. 

The first edition of this work was translated and published in 1937 
under the title The Year of Our Lord. The success it had prompted the 
author to revise and expand her skeleton commentary on the Sundays 
of the liturgical year to include the ember days, the vigils, the rogation 
days, and the days of Lent. Re-examined in the light of Pius XII’s 
Mediator Dei and newly translated into English, these two volumes 
deserve a prominent place on our library shelves or, better still, on our 
prie-dieu. 

The Mass Through the Year is not a practical or historical commen- 
tary on the Dominical cycle of the liturgy; much less is it an explanation 
of the structure or content of the succeeding formulas of the Roman 
missal. Rather, it is a current of reflections on the person and activity 
of Christ as He relives His life in sacramental fashion in the members 
of His Mystical Body. The book is not a study of an object, but a loving 
examination of an ineffable personality. Very simply, the work is one 
of reflection born of loving attention rather than intellectual curiosity 
or scientific research. 

Yet it is by no means anti-intellectual. More than 2300 references, 
the vast majority of which are to the texts of sacred Scripture and the 
liturgy, attest to the scholarship of the author, and are an incisive proof 
that sound knowledge is both indispensable to, and productive of, true 
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love. The language, moreover, is that of the Church, ultimately of the 
Holy Spirit, than which there is nothing better to express the inexpres- 
sible. In a word, we have in these volumes a modern counterpart of The 
Revelations of St. Gertrude. 

St. Joseph’s College aR. P. Bierberg, C.PP.S. 
Rensselaer, Indiana 


THE CHURCH IN THE THEOLOGY OF ST. PAUL. By Lucien Cerfaux. 
Translated by Geoffrey Webb and Adrian Walker. Herder and Herder, New 
York. 1959. Pp. 419. Cloth, $6.50. 

This is a translation of a work first published in 1947 by the famous 


Louvain professor. It waited a long time for translation, and the reviewer 
wonders what the future holds for the English edition. This is a difficult 
and technical book that has to be studied with the New Testament at 
hand, and the translators have not made it any easier by rendering the 
many Greek terms into English. Those who do not understand Greek 
will frequently lose their way, it is to be feared. 

The value of Cerfaux’s study is that it is theological and historical at 
the same time. He is anxious to capture the precise nuance of thought 
that lies behind the ecclesiological terms of St. Paul, and to record the 
development in his thought. In this investigation he finds three stands. 
1) The adaptation of Old Testement concepts of Israel to the Church: 
the “church of God,” which is the Old Testament assembly in the 
desert, referred first of all to the local Jerusalem church and came to be 
applied to the whole Church. 2) Paul’s own experience in establishing 
“churches” among the Gentiles is the source of the development of the 
calling or vocation of the church. The idea of the church’s unity was 
deepened by his use of the formula, “Body of Christ.” The formula, 
“one body,” was a Hellenistic commonplace for unity, but Paul also 
linked it to the eucharistic formula. Hence he found a perfect expression 
for Christian unity: identity with Christ. Cerfaux notes that with the 
captivity epistles ecclesia comes to mean the universal Church, exclu- 
sively. 3) The Church Heavenly. Here the Church is presented apart 
from empirical reality and Paul draws on the formulas of the Old 
Testament and Jewish apocalyptic (it is a pity that the author did not 
have the Qumran literature available for his study): the mystery of 
Christ, the spouse of Christ, the heavenly Jerusalem, the kingdom. 

This brief summary is enough to indicate the riches awaiting the 
potential reader, but these have to be mined by diligent study of the 
book and of St. Paul’s epistles. 

White Friars Hall Roland E. Murphy, O. Carm. 
Washington, D.C. 
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THE CHURCH YEAR. 19th North American Liturgical Week, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, August 18-21, 1958. The Liturgical Conference, Inc., Elsberry, Mo. 
1959. Pp. xiv-202. Paper, $3.00. 

Minus the stimulation of the physical presence of those who share 
common goals, reading the papers and discussions of a Liturgical Week 
is next best to actually attending. The present volume of Proceedings is 
no exception. The Cincinnati Week was ambitiously broad in its scope. 
Besides the usual talks on the general theme, workshops and study 
clubs, there were talks intended to be an introduction to the liturgical 
apostolate, and a special Biblical-Liturgical Institute. Depth was not 
sacrificed for breadth, especially not in the scholarly papers of the In- 
stitute. 

The latter was an attempt not only to continue incorporating scholar- 
ship into the liturgical pastoral apostolate, but to show the vital inter- 
dependence between the liturgy and the holy Word of God. A growing 
interest in holy Scripture must coalesce with a healthy interest in the 
liturgy. Scriptural scholars and popularizers find many of their own 
goals being sought also by those who are promoting the sacred liturgy. 
Particularly inspiring and noteworthy were the papers by Father Stuhl- 
mueller (on the modifications introduced by the Hebrew liturgy into 
the Old Testament), by Father Stanley (on the influence of early 
Christian worship on the formation of the Gospels), and by Father 
Lechner (on holy Scripture as an instrument of spiritual formation). 

The workshop on religious communities contains much — theory 


and practice — that could be studied with profit by communities today. 
Probably the biggest disappointment about this book is the fact that 
it was so long in being published. There are also numerous typographical 
errors that should have been caught by an alert proofreader. 
Jamestown, N.D. Rev. James Schumacher 


THE TWENTY ECUMENICAL COUNCILS OF THE CATHOLIC 
CHURCH. By Clement Raab, O.F.M. The Newman Press, Westminster, Md. 
1959. Pp. xiv-226. Cloth, $3.50. 

The reigning pontiff’s announcement of the forthcoming twenty-first 
ecumenical council suggested the reprinting of this volume, which first 
appeared in 1937. The author states (p. viii) that it is intended primarily 
for seminarians, students of Church history, and study clubs, and the 
dust jacket claims that it is indispensable for the student, the clergyman, 
and the well-informed layman. 

This reviewer cannot bring himself to add his “amen.” At most he can 
agree with the dust jacket’s characterization of the book “as an introduc- 
tion to the subject, as a quick review, or as a handy, ready reference.” At 
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least for the seminarian it can never take the place of Hughes, Hertling, 
or Neill-Schmandt. Its basic defect lies in its method of presenting each 
council in a sort of vacuum, apparently isolated from any background 
in general history. Errors in dates and in particular facts are too numer- 
ous to count in the space here allotted. And, throughout, everything is 
either black or white. The popes are always right in whatever they do; 
their opponents are sly and crafty or worse. Certainly the treatment of 
the Photian affair and the eighth council will not promote reunion; this 
chapter especially should have been rewritten in the light of modern 
scholarship. In the oversimple definition of an ecumenical council we 
are informed that such a gathering “was convoked either by the Pope or 
by the Emperor, with the consent of the Pope, who presided over it 
through his legates” (p. 1), only to learn later (p. 13) that the second 
council had not “been convoked by the Pope, nor was it presided over 
by his legates.” Then, in the account of the ninth council, we are told that 
“all previous ecumenical councils . . . were presided over by the papal 
legates” (p.73). When excerpts are given, they are sometimes in the 
original with a translation, sometimes only in the original, sometimes 
only in translation. Only the accounts of Basle-Ferrara-Florence and 
Trent are reasonably satisfactory. 

Belmont Abbey Nullius Anselm Biggs, O.S.B. 
Belmont, N.C. 


THE ARTS, ARTISTS AND THINKERS. A Symposium Edited by John M. 
Todd. Longmans, Green and Co., London. 1958. Pp. ix-345. Cloth, 35 /-. 

Dancing or writing poetry can be a religious activity, even a religion 
in itself. Art can be a law to itself. How is it compatible with a whole 
view of life? How can it be explained positively or religiously? What 
is the place of the arts in human life? These were the questions pu: to 
those who took part in this symposium held at Downside Abbey in 1957. 

Artists with Christian beliefs were invited to say Low ‘heir art fitted 
into their vision of life. Historians were invited to place the discussion 
historically. Critics, a neurologist and a psycho-therapist were invited to 
give their assessment of artistic achievement and activity. Philosophers 
and theologians were invited to give an insight into this material. In this 
section such experts as E. I. Watkin, Dom Illtyd Trethowan and Dom 
Sebastian Moore are represented. This book includes all the twenty-two 
papers read, and one not read, at the meeting which occupied a week. 
They are introduced by the editor who sometimes adds fascinating sum- 
maries of the discussions which followed the papers. 

This volume is an honest, unbiased inquiry into the problems facing 
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contemporary artists in all fields. Because of the deep philosophical and 
theological aspects discussed in the papers, this book should be especially 
recommended for professional people, the clergy and teaching sisters. 

Portland, Ore. Rev. John M. Domin 


APOSTOLIC LIFE. By A. Plé, O.P., et al. Translated by Ronald Halstead. 
The Newman Press, Westminster, Md. 1959. Pp. vii-206. Cloth, $3.75. 
Readers familiar with other titles in the Religious Life series, of which 
this volume is the tenth, will expect the contents of this symposium to 
measure up to a high standard. They will not be disappointed. The eleven 
chapters which comprise this treatment of the apostolic life of the 
religious have been contributed by an outstanding group of French the- 
ologians. The result of their combined effort is an intelligent and search- 
ing review of the notion of “apostolate” and the implications of apostolic 
work for present-day religious women. Of particular value are the chap- 
ters which investigate the historic meaning of the term “apostolic” and 
those which bear on the interior life. Here is no mood of regretful con- 
cession to the demands of the time, but rather a positive and warm 
exposition of the sanctifying role of religious in the redemptive mission 
of the Savior. 
St. John’s Abbey Hilary Thimmesh, O.S.B. 


PATTERN OF SCRIPTURE. By Cecily Hastings, Vincent Rochford, Alex- 
ander Jones. Sheed & Ward, New York. 1959. Pp. 96. Paper, $.75. 
THE BIBLE IN THE CHURCH. By Bruce Vawter, C.M. Sheed & Ward, 
New York. 1959. Pp. 96. Paper $.75. 

One of the features of these essays is that while there is nothing about 


them resembling a cut-and-dried manual, they yet manage to convey a 
great deal of useful information in a quite palatable way. Cecily Hastings 
candidly faces the fact that Bible reading can be a frightfully dull expe- 
rience; by way of remedy she suggests that one take the Bible, with its 
puzzling passages, crudities, et al., for what it is, namely, a record of 
God’s deliberate workings in the world of man. Father Rochford’s essay 
traces out the history of the chosen people, and shows how it prepared 
for man’s redemption by Christ, and for the prolongation of His mission 
in the Church. In his contribution, Fr. Alexander Jones shows that if 
Catholic teaching concerning the “good housewife of theology,” the 
Blessed Virgin, cannot all be “plainly” found in the Bible — the Church 
has never made any such claim — a careful reading and thoughtful com- 
parison of the Old and New Testaments show how well-founded and 
basically sound the Church’s position on Mary actually is. 

Father Vawter’s three essays, “Who Closed the Open Book?” “The 
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Rule of Faith” and “The Bible in the Church,” ably make the point 
that the Church’s regulations, and even her prohibitions about reading 
vernacular versions of the Bible were all steps taken in defense of her 
copyright; the Bible was not written in a vacuum but in the Church 
which antedated it, and so must not be divorced from that Church, or 
from tradition. Without tradition there is no reason to consider the Bible 
as anything but a casual collection of incomplete writings and it is idle, 
to look upon the Bible as a complete guide, or a clear one. The Bible 
needs the Church, and so do the biblical scholars, who realize that their 
limited freedom is in the nature of things the only reasonable and fruitful 
kind of freedom possible. 

These two latest additions to the Canterbury Books Series can be read 
with profit by all. 
St. Rose Priory Richard T. A. Murphy, O.P. 
Dubuque, Iowa 


WHAT IS CATHOLIC ACTION? By Jeremiah Newman. The Newman 
Press, Westminster, Md. 1958. Pp. 164. Cloth, $3.50. 
THE FUNDAMENTALS OF CATHOLIC ACTION. By J. M. Perrin, O.P. 
Translated by Fergus Murphy. The Fides Publishers Association, Notre 
Dame, Ind. 1959. Pp. 70. Paper, $1.50. 

In the decade since the war a development in thinking about the nature 


of Catholic Action, together with a certain evolution in terminology, 
took place in Rome. Professor Newman’s book is especially valuable 
in tracing this development. The really decisive moment occurred when 
at the Second World Congress for the Lay Apostolate held in Rome in 
October 1958, Pope Pius XII suggested certain terminological and 
structural changes which at first glance made some people conclude that 
there was a fundamental change between the teaching of Pius XI and 
Pius XII on the subject of Catholic Action. 

But Professor Newman insists that “in Catholic Action, as in other 
matters, papal teaching has undergone progressive development rather 
than radical change” (p. vii). What definitely emerges from the May- 
nooth professor’s examination of the papal texts is that Catholic Action 
is now a generic term used to cover all forms of the organized lay 
apostolate that are recognized as Catholic Action by the Holy See. It 
designates organizations that are approved or permitted by the hierarchy 
and those that have been specifically commissioned to carry on their 
work. The latter organizations which are juridically part of the work 
of the Church are referred to by Newman as “official” or “mandated” 
Catholic Action. 

As regards structure, the author says that there is no uniform pattern 
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to which Catholic Action must everywhere conform. However he quotes 
Pope Pius XII to the effect that organization is definitely a part of its 
nature: “It is far from Our thoughts to belittle organization or to under- 
estimate its value as a factor in the apostolate; on the contrary, we hold 
it in the highest esteem. . . .” This same Pope spoke to the Second 
World Congress of the three fundamental forms of the lay apostolate — 
1) a personal apostolate, 2) a familial apostolate, and 3) the organized 
apostolate. It would seem, then, that those who proclaim that the Popes 
in speaking of Catholic Action meant no more than the apostolate of 
good example, do not interpret him correctly. 

Professor Newman’s book gets pretty involved, but with so much 
written by so many different people on this subject, he can hardly be 
blamed. 

Father Perrin’s book looks rather to an examination of the ways and 
means of inspiring “a man to do his part.” He gives the best answer 
yet to the crucial question of how to fire up the laity to do the work of 
Christ. For him the basis of action is a passion for God’s kingdom; 
and the one thing that will impart a passion for that kingdom is “the 
love that tortures the apostle’s heart” (p. 65). In the second part of his 
book and especially the third part, he describes how the apostolic leader 
goes about his work courageously, no matter what the cost. He wisely 
points out that any possible conflict between action and contemplation 
results, not from inherent mutual opposition, but from failure to under- 
stand either or both. This section is excellent. 

The two books, but especially that of Father Perrin, will contribute to 
the building up of the moral character of modern apostles, both lay and 
clerical. 

St. John’s Abbey Emeric A. Lawrence, O.S.B. 


DIE LITURGIEN DER OSTKIRCHE (Liturgies of the Eastern Church). 
By N. Liesel and H. Kunkel. Familienverlag, Fulda, Germany. 1956. Pp. 156. 
Cloth, DM.9.60. 

It is not necessary to be able to read German in order to appreciate 
this volume (and several others) of the Christliche Familienbiicher 
edited by Dr. Heinrich Kunkel. Ji contains 114 reproductions of photo- 
graphs, illustrating every one of the Eucharistic Liturgies of the Eastern 
churches in communion with Rome: Coptic and Ethiopian, West Syrian, 
Malankarese and Maronite, Byzantine (Greek, Russian, Melkite, Ukrain- 
ian), Chaldean and Malabarese, and Armenian. The photographs were 
all taken in Rome, and this has a fine symbolic significance; the draw- 
back is that many of them were therefore not able to be taken in a church 
furnished according to the relevant rite. However, as most of the pic- 
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tures are “close-ups” of the celebrant, this matters less than it might 
have done. 

The photographs, varying in size between 9” by 6” and 5” by 6”, are 
beautifully taken and splendidly reproduced, and illustrate a wide range 
of “moments” in the Liturgies. For people unable to visit the appropriate 
churches, this book is a valuable companion to the available English 
translations and descriptions of these rites. Each picture is accompanied 
by the relevant liturgical texts in German, and each section is preceded 
by a short historical and explanatory introduction. (The last picture 
in the Chaldean section surely belongs to the Malabar one.) The whole 
book is a very impressive testimony to the real catholicity of the Church, 
and to the great variety of forms into which the simple actions and words 
of the Last Supper developed in neighbouring lands. It is a salutary re- 
minder, too, that the Church was born in the East and her early growth 
and decisive development were there. 

Since Pope Leo XIII the Holy See has been insistent that the Catholic 
Eastern churches should observe their proper rites and customs without 
modification, and has taken great trouble to issue authentic texts. But, 
quite apart from the special cases of the Maronites and the Malabarese, 
many of these pictures are clear evidence that the elimination of litur- 
gical hybridism is far from finished yet: leavened altar-breads that ap- 
proximate to unleavened wafers, Western altar-linen, such as corporals, 
lace albs instead of stikharia, stiff gestures and carriage of the hands 
by celebrant and ministers, and so on. Small things, apparently; but they 
have significance for the integrity of a rite (which means more than 
formulas), and are part of a real obstacle to Christian unity. Non-Cath- 
olic Easterners are quick to detect them: “There!” they say, “We are 
told that if we come into communion with Rome we shall keep our rites 
intact. But just look at this, and this, and this. Rome really wants to 
latinize everybody.” 

Of the dozen priests photographed, half have so far departed from 
their own tradition as to be clean-shaven (particularly surprising in the 
Melkite and Chaldean priests). Nevertheless one is confronted by some 
strikingly beautiful Eastern faces among them, old and young. It is a 
reminder of how impressed the English Bishop Ullathorne was by the 
oriental bishops at the Vatican Council: “their movements and gestures 
quiet and gentle, full of dignity and self-possession,” and the young 
Armenian archbishop who “so irresistibly strikes me as exactly like our 
idea of our Lord.” 

Penzance, Cornwall Donald Attwater 
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